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drags MOVING 


Y PROVIDING complete signal protec- 
tion at simple railroad grade crossings, 
gauntlet tracks or junction layouts, stops 
and slow orders at such locations are elimi- 
nated. Train speeds are increased; fuel 
consumption is reduced; train service is 
improved; safety is increased and operating 
expenses are reduced by installation of 
“Union” Automatic Interlockings. For 
example, a twenty lever mechanical inter- 
locking at a crossing of two western roads, 
was replaced by an “Union” Automatic 
plant, in February, 1936, resulting in an an- 
nual net return on the investment from sav- 
ings effected of approximately 41 per cent! 


“Union” Automatic Interlockings will fit 
into a future signaling program, whether 
it be automatic block signals or Centralized 


Traffic Control. 


Our nearest office will furnish com- 
plete details of the many operat- 
ing and economic advantages of 
“Union” Automatic Interlockings. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: The total revenue 
freight loadings in the July 10 week were 
682 thousand cars, which, because of the 
holiday, were 15 per cent lower than the 
preceding week and 42 thousand under last 
year. 

@ 
NEW HAVEN PLAN: In addition to 
the Old Colony Railroad, the New Haven 
management is facing opposition to its re- 
organization plan on the part of a group 
of its bondholders, who have as their 
counsel Arthur Garfield Hays, who has 
gained fame as attorney for the so-called 
Civil Liberties Union in defending Reds 
who run afoul of the law. At the I.C.C. 
hearing on June 20, the management wit- 
nesses, headed by E. G. Buckland, put in 
their case and adjournment was taken un- 
til September 8, when the opposition will 
be heard. 

e 
EQUIPMENT: The largest piece of 
equipment business reported in this week’s 
issue is an order by the New York Central 
for 6 dining and 4 baggage and mail cars. 
Private car lines placed orders for a few 
tank and covered hopper cars and the 
E. J. & E. issued an inquiry for 7 Diesel- 
electric locomotives. 

2 
LAND GRANT RATES: The formula 
by which a 50 per cent reduction on gov- 
ernment traffic is demanded of the land 
grant railroads, applied to revenues and 
expenses of recent years, shows that this 
discount is much too great. This is dis- 
closed in an article herein by Dr. C. S. 
Duncan, who concludes that such rate re- 
ductions are anomalous and should be dis- 
continued. 

@ 
FRIENDS FOR BUSINESS: Business 
today has little political power at a time 
when politics has more to do with busi- 
ness than ever before in history. The 
leading editorial herein points out that 
business—by refusing to seek subsidies and 
special favors, by making friends of its 
employees and those of other businesses, by 
enlisting its security holders and by fair 
dealing with competitors and customers— 
can recover the position of leadership 
needed for a restoration of prosperity and 
economic progress. 


DIVISIONS: In the controversy over 
divisions in freight rates between roads in 
the Northern territories and the Southern 
lines, an Examiner for the I.C.C. has rec- 
ommended changes which would not ma- 
terially affect total revenues received; and, 
Since this is so, the Examiner proposes 
that the changes be not retroactive, since 
to make them so would involve heavy ac- 
counting expense to nobody’s profit. The 
Teport is summarized in an article herein. 
® ‘ 

TRAINLOAD RATES: The National 

esources Committee, reporting last week 
to President Roosevelt, while withholding 
“comment on public policy,” nevertheless 


drew attention to the fact that rates on 
cargo shipments equivalent to 80 or 100 
railroad carloads are available by pipe 
line or vessels, but not by rail. Elsewhere 
herein appears a succinct summary of the 
report, which contains many predictions 
as to what the future holds for transporta- 
tion—and some helpful hints as to how 
the railways may hold their own in com- 
petition with rival agencies. 
% 
TRUCK DRIVERS’ HOURS: In a 
proposed report of the I.C.C. on limiting 
truck and bus drivers’ hours of labor, 
Examiner R. W. Snow recommends a 
maximum week of 60 hours; with maxi- 
mum hours of duty in any one day at 15. 
He also thinks the Commission should put 
its stamp of approval on the sleeper cab. 
eS 


RAILROADS AT FAIR: A map of 
the lay-out of the 1939 New York World’s 
Fair is presented herein, showing that 
about one-fifth of the total area has been 
set aside for transportation exhibits. An 
accompanying article tells how the East- 
ern railroads and the equipment manufac- 
turers have organized to use this fair to 
arouse public interest in railway progress 
and railway welfare. 

& 
“CORONATION” TRAINS: The 
streamlined locomotives and cars of the 
London & North Eastern’s 5 new “Coro- 
nation” trains, which make the London- 
Edinburgh run at 65% m.p.h., are described 
in an illustrated article herein. 

os 
R.R. TRUCKS KAYOED: The Georgia 
Public Service Commission has denied the 
application of the Seaboard Air Line for 
authority to operate trucks on highways 
parallel to several of its lines in that state, 
announcing a definite policy of divorcing 
rail and highway transport to keep them 
“competitive rather than unified.” 

s 
DOLE TRAVEL: Col. Leonard Ayres 
of the Cleveland Trust Company in a re- 
cent statement calls attention to the un- 
profitable operating ratio of passenger 
business and contends that passengers are 
carried at a loss, which must be made up 
by charges levied on shippers. One may 
question, however, how much would be 
saved the shippers if passenger service 
were discontinued ; or whether higher rates 
might not make the passenger operating 
ratio greater than it is. No one can ques- 
tion the fact, however, that the present 
ratio is too high and that to bring it down 
to the 1915-20 level would be a great aid 
to net operating income. 

* 

ENGINE TERMINAL: A new 30-stall 
passenger engine terminal to cost 2 million 
dollars, will be built by the Pennsylvania 
at Harrisburg, Pa., in connection with its 
extension of electrified operation westward 
to that point, which will become the prin- 
cipal point of interchange between steam 
and electric power. 
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WABASH PLAN: Details of the re- 
ceivers’ plan for reorganizing the Wabash 
are published elsewhere in this issue, in- 
volving the issue of income bonds, at which 
securities the I. C. C. has of late been 
looking askance. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal on this question has said: “No railroad 
has ever been bankrupted by a contingent 
charge nor ever will be. Granted that 
income bonds are hybrids, the example of 
the mule teaches us that hybrids can be 
quite useful.” 
$ 

SANTA FE BUSES: The application 
of the Santa Fe for intrastate bus operat- 
ing permits in California, hearings upon 
which were recently completed, has de- 


‘veloped a record, which is a record—ap- 


proximately 5,000,000 words. The hear- 
ings occupied 148 trial days, 575 witnesses 
were heard, 846 exhibits were entered and 
17,300 pages of testimony were taken. The 
Santa Fe seeks to offer rail and bus serv- 
ice at 1% cents per mile intrastate; and 
opinion is not altogether unanimous, as the 
size of the record discloses. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 
Duncan J. Kerr, president of the Lehigh 
Valley, has succeeded the late E. E. Loomis 
as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 

s 
ACME “BROKER”: Freight forward- 
ers are motor carriers, in the opinion of 
the I. C. C., only to the extent that they 
actually operate motor vehicles. The com- 
mission has, therefore, denied Acme Fast 
Freight a motor carrier permit, but has 
given it a broker’s license instead. Com- 
missioner Eastman concurred only in part, 
holding the view that the forwarder is 
something more than a broker. 

€ 
BUSES TWO MILES UP: How the 
D. & R. G. W. highway subsidiaries, oper- 
ating at altitudes in excess of 10,000 ft., 
has maintained safe and dependable opera- 
tion is the subject of an illustrated article 
herein—which incidentally relates how the 
road’s merchandise traffic is growing as a 
result of rail-truck co-ordination. 

e 
EMPTY TRUCKS: The Cotton Belt, 
with its fleet of nearly 150 trucks, has one 
of the largest and most efficiently operated 
motor transport enterprises in the coun- 
try. An article in the Motor Transport 
Section in this issue describes the operation 
of these trucks, in co-ordination with train 
service, with particular emphasis on how 
empty mileage is kept at a minimum. 

é€ 


BRIDGE PROTECTION: An instal- 
lation of a pile structure to protect a draw 
span on the Toledo Terminal from impact 
by lake vessels is described herein, repre- 
senting a marked departure from the usual 
design.. Timbers were framed before 
treatment. 
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THE DREADNAUGHT END STARTS 


YIELDING UNDER EXTREME IMPACTS ONE FOOT 
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One of the ablest men in Congress delivered an ad- 
dress recently to one of the largest local commercial 
associations in the country. In the earlier part of his 
speech he criticized certain government policies upon 
the ground that they tend to undermine the system of 
free private enterprise in this country. He particularly 
criticized the attempt to “pack” the Supreme Court 
upon the ground that it is especially intended to open 
the way for the validation of legislation to promote the 
establishment of a socialistic planned economy. Toward 
the end of his remarks he voiced criticism of Big Busi- 
ness for following monopoly policies tending to invite 
government regimentation, and for advocating social- 
istic regulation and subsidies when it considered them 
in its own interest, emphasizing that thereby it plays 
directly into the hands of the avowed enemies of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

He subsequently remarked that he was impressed 
but not encouraged by the fact that he received repeated 
applause for his criticisms of government, but little or 
none for his criticisms of business, although both had 
the same purpose of influencing sentiment and action 
for the salvation of the American system of free private 
enterprise in business. 

The business man who does not today interest him- 
self in public affairs is a mighty careless business man— 
because the government is costing him and will doubt- 
less continue to cost him more by its interference with 
business than he can possibly earn in the time he saves 
by neglecting to protect himself politically. Merely 
gathering with other business men and denouncing the 
politicians, however, does not constitute taking an effec- 
tive and constructive interest in public affairs. 

Effective influence on the course of public policy 
where it touches the welfare of business is much too 
large and complex a problem to be solved simply by 
denunciation and the few votes that business leaders 
have. Whether one likes it or not, governments—state 
is well as federal—have declined more and more as 
Ccliberative bodies and have become mere mirrors for 
reflecting the popular will; and the only popular will 
‘ legislator understands is that with votes behind it. 
Ty such a situation industrial management, being nu- 
‘erically insignificant, unless it has allies is politically 
inpotent. Where can it find allies? First, among its 
own employees; second, among its security holders, 
and, third, among other industries, their employees and 





Can Business Leadership 
Recover Its Prestige? 









security holders, and among its customers, especially 
the farmers. 


Employees as Allies of Business 


There is, for instance, no inevitable reason why coal 
miners should vote as an organized class against the 
interests of the industry they serve, save that the union 
leaders are more skillful in dealing with human nature 
than the coal operators have been. Similarly, there is 
no inevitable reason why railroad employees should not 
give their primary political loyalty to the welfare of the 
railroad industry rather than to purely selfish class leg- 
islation which harms the industry—themselves included. 
What is needed is a policy in the industry and a leader- 
ship to guide it which can convince the employees that 
their welfare will be advanced more by aiding their 
industry than by detracting from it. 

Some people entrusted with legislative spokesman- 
ship for certain industries (not excepting railroads) 
seem to be fearful of close affiliation with their own 
employees on questions where there is a mutuality of 
political interest. They seem to feel that, somehow, 
such affiliation might help create a frankenstein which 
would turn and destroy them. Admittedly some such 
danger might arise—but what is the alternative? 
Simply that the organized employees, who might other- 
wise work with their employers, will proceed to get 
all they can by working against them. Time and again 
we have heard the argument that railroads should not 
co-operate with their employees for more adequate regu- 
lation of railway competitors for fear that the em- 
ployees, having achieved political power, would use it 
against their employers. Observation how- 
ever, that neglect thus to enlist the co-operation of 
employees serves rather to promote “make work” legis- 
lation than as a preventive of it. 


shows 


Help of Stockholders, Customers 
and Small Competitors Needed 


In the long run employees are bound to gain more 
by using their political power constructively in aid of 
their industry, rather than destructively against it, 
because the former course increases the efficiency of 
production and the profitability of the enterprise while 
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the latter reduces them; and a profitable and growing 
industry means growing and profitable employment. 
This is a point of view, however, which does not de- 
velop spontaneously—particularly when so many 
preachers of class warfare are doing their utmost to 
combat it. Instead it is an attitude which needs care- 
ful cultivation—by example quite as much as by pre- 
cept. Industry, including the railroads, does not need 
to remain politically impotent; it can enlist the political 
power of its employees—as has already been done in 
some instances with highly satisfactory results. 

But employees are not the sole source of reinforce- 
ment for the waning influence of business leadership. 
Much more can be done than has thus far been done 
in arousing the interest of security holders in defending 
their property. Here again, as in enlisting the co- 
operation of employees, what is needed is not propa- 
ganda but honest candor. We know that there are 
security owners who wish to defend the railroads 
against injustice, because we get letters from them. 
There must be thousands of them throughout the coun- 
try who could be aroused to action if an intelligent, 
honest and persistent effort were made in that di- 
rection. 

Business, and especially Big Business, must also give 
more consideration than it ever has to its customers 
and its smaller competitors. Its customers will decide 
for themselves whether they will pay advances in prices 
and rates, regardless of whether the advances are made 
to cover increased labor costs or to yield larger profits. 
Buyers as well as employees can strike. And the 
small competitors as well as the customers of Big Busi- 
ness throughout the country have a great political 
power that they will use against Big Business if they 
dislike its policies, especially those it follows in com- 
peting with them. 


Fallacious Arguments About Taxes 


Business leaders can never hope to influence public 
policy unless they will co-operate more closely with 
each other; and they are not likely to co-operate so 
long as they try to prey upon each other. How effec- 
tive can business opposition to unsound taxes be, for 
instance, when an important segment of business is 
carrying on a mendacious campaign designed to keep 
down fees for highway use, regardless of the effect of 
such avoidance upon real estate and other interests? 
We refer, of course, to the campaign which seeks, on 
the one hand, to identify the gasoline “tax” as a gen- 
uine tax, and hence clamors for its reduction; and 
seeks, on the other hand, to earmark all the “tax” for 
expenditure on highways exclusively. If it is a real 
tax, why should it all be spent on highways, instead 
of being spent, like other taxes, for the general support 
of government? The claim that it should all be spent 
on highways is equivalent to a declaration that it is not 
a real tax, but a fee for a specific purpose; and if this 
is the case, why should there be clamor for its reduc- 
tion from the very persons and interests that are the 
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most selfishly active in promoting larger expenditures 
upon highways? 

There is no logic in including in a campaign for a 
general reduction of taxation the advocacy of a reduc- 
tion of specific levies made upon the users of highways 
for the purpose of maintaining and building highways. 
And, besides, the claim that gasoline “taxes” are paid 
by the oil industry rather than by the consumers of 
gasoline is obviously misleading. 


No Special Privileges—Even for Business 


Business, with few votes at its disposal, cannot 
hope to combat the granting of special privileges to 
organized labor and farmers, with many votes, as long 
as it continues to accept similar special privileges for 
itself. We have particularly in mind the rugged indi- 
vidualists who tap the public till for waterway projects. 
Take a look some time at the business names to be 
seen on vessels plying the Ohio river and the New 
York State barge canal if you want a practical test of 
the extent to which private enterprise has committed 
itself to socialism as far as transportation is concerned. 

The acceptance by business of such political favors 
divides it in its effort to prevent the extension of special 
privilege to the point where profitable private enter- 
prise is no longer possible. Donald Conn in a recent 
address has truly said that transportation is the front 
line trench in the battle with advancing socialism—yet 
a large part of business is not defending that trench, 
but is attacking it with the enemy, Dr. Virgil Jordan 
made a somewhat. similar observation in his rather 
pessimistic address before the Academy of Political 
Science in New York last winter, his pessimism arising 
from the belief that business would not awaken to its 
interest in what happens to the railroads until too late 
to save the roads from socialization ; and the inevitable 
socialization of other major business which would 
follow. 


Importance of the Small Business Man 


It is about time that business men began to use some 
of the time and the energy that they spend in de- 
nouncing the Administration and the C.1.O. in putting 
an end to some of the policies and practices of business 
itself which are keeping different industries, and large 
and small business men apart, and preventing them 
from uniting effectively against socialism. And among 
the business-born practices harmful to business as a 
whole, the absorption of little business by big business 
should not be overlooked. A little business man has 
the same interest in the continuance of a system where 
private profit is possible as has the leader of a big 
business. But force the “little fellow” out of the inde- 
pendent class and onto the payroll of a large corpora- 
tion which is careless of its employees’ welfare, and 
you have a potential recruit for the C.I.O. It may 
profit a chain store to put the “little fellow” out of 


bf 


business, but it is mighty dangerous for business to 
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keep the process up to the point where few persons are 
left among the electorate who owe their living to the 
direct use of their own capital, energy and skill rather 
than to the favors of a political machine. 

Business has a host of potential friends—among its 
employees, its investors and its customers, including 
especially the farmers. Such friends it needs now more 
than it ever did before. Recently a book entitled “How 
to Win Friends and Influence People” has enjoyed a 
wide circulation. We don’t know what technique the 
author recommends, but his subject is certainly a 
timely one for business to consider today. 


How Permanent 
Is Concrete? 


The first third of the present century might well be 
termed the Age of Concrete, for it was during that 
period that concrete gained widespread use as a con- 
struction material for many purposes. Prior to the 
present century, concrete had begun to replace stone 
masonry, but it was. used with extreme caution and 
under specifications that called for a very dry mix with 
persistent and laborious tamping. Such failures as oc- 
curred were usually ascribed to “poor cement,’ and 
perhaps with some justice, because of the lack of stand- 
ardization in manufacture. 

But the successes outnumbered the failures, concrete 
proved much cheaper than stone masonry, the prin- 
ciples of reinforcing were clarified, a standard speci- 
fication for cement was adopted and disseminated, and 
the use of cement grew by leaps and bounds. Un- 
fortunately, caution was thrown to the wind. Given 
a standard cement and reasonably good aggregates, it 
was assumed that anyone could make concrete with 
little or no instruction. Because dry mixes imposed an 
obstacle to the application of reinforcement and a bar- 
rier to the use of concurrently developed towers and 
chutes, it became the fashion to make sloppy concrete. 
The fallacy of this attitude toward the making of con- 
crete was soon forthcoming in a marked increase in 
poor results, if not complete failures, and out of this 
came a serious study of concrete that resulted in a 
marked improvement in practice. 

Because these studies demonstrated the serious con- 
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sequences of many ill-advised practices, it has been 
possible to ascribe defective results in subsequent work 
to various objectionable methods—an unfortunate selec- 
tion of aggregates, the use of excessive proportions of 
mixing water, lean or poorly-designed mixes, failure 
to prevent evaporation of the mixing water, and failure 
to prevent freezing. Other defective results have been 
ascribed to severe exposure conditions—alkali soils, to 
cite a single example—but only in rare cases has the 
quality of the cement been questioned. 

While failures have thus been readily explained in 
most cases, and engineers have had good reason to be- 
lieve that they could be avoided if the requirements for 
good concrete were rigidly adhered to, there has been 
a tendency in some quarters of late to manifest less 
enthusiasm for concrete than was the case a decade or 
two ago. In brief, more engineers have come to feel 
that not a few of the failures that have occurred cannot 
be so readily accounted for, that on the contrary the 
attainment of good results is fraught with too many 
hazards, considering that in most cases the concrete ~ 
builder must contend with the vagaries of the weather 
and cannot enjoy the controllable conditions of a fac- 
tory. There is no substitute for concrete for many pur- 
poses, they say, but its use should not be predicated 
on the assumption that a concrete structure is per- 
manent and will require no maintenance, as claimed by 
the proponents of this material. 

In view of these experiences of the users of con- 
crete it is of more than ordinary interest that studies 
carried out at Columbia University, reported in our 
July 17 issue, indicate that at least some of the difficul- 
ties experienced with concrete must be ascribed to the 
cement. According to conclusions reached, some of the 
products resulting from the setting of cement are solu- 
ble, so that if the concrete is exposed to water in the 
form of rain, or otherwise, these soluble compounds 
will eventually be washed away. The findings are 
qualitative rather than quantitative—they do not offer 
any estimates as to rate at which this dissolving process 
takes place—it may be so slow under average conditions 
of exposure for a good quality of concrete to be neg- 
ligible. However, the results of this study should not 
be dismissed lightly; rather they should be taken as a 
note of warning that this useful material, like others, 
possesses shortcomings that must be recognized if 
failures are to be avoided. 





three general elections. In those elections one hundred 
members of the United States Senate, approximately, were 
elected, and of the one hundred, seventy-five of those 
elected were endorsed by the railroad labor organizations, 
so that at the present time the Senate of the United States 
has about three-fourths majority of men supported by 
organized railroad labor, and the situation in the House 





—From_an Address by Edward Keating, Editor of ‘Labor,’ 
at the Recent Convention of the B. of L. F. & E. 


One Viewpoint on Who Runs the Country 


Since you met in Columbus six years ago, we have had 


is substantially the same. However, that isn’t all that 
happened since you met in Columbus, Ohio. In 1932 we 
captured the White House, put Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the Presidency, and we put him back in ’36 by the greatest 
vote of confidence ever given any President in the history 
of this country, and now we are on our way to capture 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

















Draw-Span Protection Embodies 
Novel Features of Design 





The Downstream End of the Protection—The Enclosed Space Is 
Entirely Clear © 


MARKED departure from the usual design is 
A evidenced in the construction of a draw-span pro- 

tection for the lower bridge of the Toledo 
Terminal across the Maumee river. The design is the 
result of efforts to develop a plan that would provide 
maximum lateral stiffness with no greater number of 
piles than has been used in conventional designs for a 
structure of the same size. The project is of interest 
also because it adds one more type of structure to the 
long list of engineering works built of wood in which 
the timbers have been framed before treatment. Where- 
ever possible, also, sticks up to 32 ft. long were used, 
studies having shown that the savings effected by a re- 
duction in the amount of framing were more than 
enough to compensate for the premium charged for 
the longer pieces. 

This structure was built to protect a double-track 
swing span 350 ft. long, center to center of end bear- 
ings, that forms the principal unit on a superstructure 
erected in January, 1930, on old piers that had been re- 
constructed to receive it. The reconstruction of this 
bridge was described in articles appearing in the Rail- 
way Age of February 22, 1930, and November 7, 1931. 
The new protection replaces an old one that antedates 
the reconstruction of the bridge and which had to be 
replaced at this time because of its deteriorated condi- 
tion. 


Various Studies Made 


The design of a protection structure of this kind— 
to receive the impacts of lake steamers that may be de- 
flected from their course while passing through the 
channel openings—does not permit of any direct-rational 
procedure. Consequently the plan pursued was to pro- 
ceed on the assumption of the use of approximately the 
same number of piles as were used in the old protection 


Alltimbers preframed before treatment 

— Design selected after studies to ob- 

tain maximum strength for amount of 
material used 


at this bridge and at others of corresponding dimen- 
sions, and make tentative designs of various types for 
the purpose of ascertaining what design would develop 
the maximum resisting moment against lateral displace- 
ment per lineal foot of wall. 

The design selected provides a timber wall projecting 
five feet above. mean lake level. It involves the use 
of five 12-in. by 12-in. wales, arranged in two lines at 
three levels and supported at intervals of 9 ft. 8 in. by 
three-pile bents having two piles plumb and one on a 
batter of 2 in. to 5 in. The two lines of wales are con- 
nected by means of a spreader post, 12 in. by 12 in. by 
5 ft., halfway between the bents. This design makes 
no provision for any struts or bracing between the two 
side walls of the protection ; as seen in one of the views, 
the space between the walls is entirely clear. 

The same construction is used in the downstream nos- 
ing, with a pile cluster at the point, this cluster, of six 
piles, being shaped to form a triangle by means of three 
steel straps, %4 in. by 10 in. by 16 ft. long, bent around 
the cluster and bolted to the walling on each side, as 
well as between the piles. The upstream nosing, or ice 
breaker, was not rebuilt, but was repaired as found 
necessary and a new 15-pile dolphin was constructed 
at the point. 

Where the two walls of the protection are adjacent 
to the pivot pier, the pile bents were omitted and the 





The Upstream End of the Protection Terminates in an Ice Breaker 
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walling was supported from timber brackets secured to 
the concrete masonry by means of 1-in. by 1-ft. 8-in. 
expansion bolts set in drilled holes. 

A hand rail is provided along the top of each wall, 
consisting of a wire cable supported by 4-in. by 6-in. 
posts 4% ft. long, bolted to the inside top wale at each 
bent. Sheer booms, similar in construction to the swing 
span protection, were constructed on the sides of the 
channel adjacent to the two rest piers, for lengths of 
110 ft. and 114 ft., respectively, exclusive of short wing 
walls at the upstream and downstream ends. 


Preframed Before Treatment 


All pieces of wood entering into this construction ex- 
cept the piles were preframed and all holes were pre- 
bored except those for the bolts in the bent and waling 
assembly. The wales are connected on end by a pre- 
framed oblique scarf splice involving two bolts, but 
the single-step joint for framing the batter pile of each 
bent into the nearest plumb pile was necessarily made 
in the field. 

As previously stated, long sticks were used for wales 
to reduce the amount of framing. Out of a total of 177 
pieces framed for use as wales, 113 were in lengths rang- 
ing from 29 ft. 10% in. to 34 ft. 3 in. 

The material used in the protection was all treated 
with 80-20 creosote-coal tar mixture, using A.R.E.A. 
No. 1 creosote, with a retention of 22 lb. per cubic foot in 
the piles and 18 lb. in the timbers. The treating, pre- 
framing and boring was done at the plant of the Jenni- 
son-Wright Company at Toledo. The railroad furnished 
detail plans showing the complete dimensions of every 
piece. The construction, including the sheer booms for 
the two rest piers, required 350 piles 50 ft. long and 
106,000 ft. bm. of timber. The quantity of timber 
represents a saving of about 10 per cent compared with 
that required in a design of the more conventional type 
using the same number of piles. 


Two Pile Drivers Used 


The construction work, including the removal of the 
old protection structure, was done under contract by the 
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212", Steel plate. 


A “Close-Up” of One Bent in the Protection, Showing How the 
Batter Pile Is Framed Into the Adjacent Plumb Pile 


L. A. Wells Construction Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The contractor used two marine pile drivers—one with 
swinging leads supported from a revolving derrick to 
drive the plumb piles, and another with leads supported 
at a fixed batter to drive the batter piles. The piles 
were cut off with an air-operated chain link saw and 
field holes were bored with air drills, pneumatic tools 
being employed because one of the drivers was equipped 
with an air compressor plant. The piles were driven in 
about 25 ft. of water through 5 ft. of clay and into 13 or 
14 ft. of hardpan. 

The detailing of the timbers and the workmanship of 
preframing were done with such accuracy that almost no 
field cutting or boring was required, except on the bents, 
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as previously mentioned. In some cases it was necessary 
to use shims on top of the batter piles in making the joint 
with the adjacent plumb pile. The pile cut-offs were 
coated with a 50-50 mixture of creosote and coal tar 
pitch. 

This protection structure was designed and built under 
the direction of F. J. Bishop, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Toledo Terminal. The preliminary studies 
and the details of the design selected were carried out by 
J. C. Webber, assistant engineer, who also supervised 
construction. 


Railroad Participation 


in World's Fair 


EFERENCE to the map of the New York World’s 
R Fair on the opposite page indicates that about 

one-fifth of the area, exclusive of the amusement 
section, will be devoted to the general subject of trans- 
portation. As indicated at the lower part of the plan, 
all forms of transportation will be included in a section 
which is divided off from the rest of the exposition by 
the Grand Central Parkway extension. The Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference, acting for the eastern railroads 
of the United States, proposes to underwrite a substan- 
tial portion of this transportation space for an exhibit, 
the purpose of which will be to interest the general 
public in railroad transportation. 

The Eastern Presidents’ Conference is asking the 
co-operation of the railway supply and equipment in- 
dustries in creating this exhibit, and has placed L. G. 
Coleman, director, World’s Fair Committee, Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference, in charge of the project. Mr. 
Coleman will be advised and assisted in the working 
out of the plans by an advisory committee from the 
railway equipment and supply industries, composed of 
the following members : 


W. L. Conwell, president, Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company, chairman; 

L. G. Coleman, director, World’s Fair Committee, Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference, vice-chairman ; 

Carl H. Beck, eastern manager, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company ; 

George N. DeGuire, president, Ajax Hand Brake Company ; 


F. D. Foote, assistant to vice-president, United States Steel 
Corporation ; 


George H. 

Works; 
George E. Scott, president, American Steel Foundries: 
R. H. Weatherly, president, Pilliod Company ; 


Herbert W. Wolff, vice-president, American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Houston, president, The Baldwin Locomotive 


While the opening of the fair in 1939 seems a long 
way off, yet the task of planning the arrangement of the 
exhibits and building the necessary structures is so great, 
that rapid progress must be made in order to place the 
contracts for the buildings within the next few months. 
Obviously the design of the buildings will depend upon 
the nature of the exhibits and the extent to which the 
railways and the railway supply interests participate. 
The fact must not be overlooked that the objective is to 
reach the general public and to make it railroad-minded. 
The exhibits, therefore, must be of a nature which will 
be of special interest to the public and will stimulate 
travel interest on the part of the men, women and chil- 
dren who will inspect them. 
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Wabash 


Reorganization Plan 
Utes a plan of reorganization for the Wabash, 


July 24, 1937 


filed by the receivers with the district court at 

St. Louis on July 14, fixed charges would be 
cut to $3,232,527 through a reduction in funded debt 
and equity of stocks. New securities to be issued in- 
clude $100 par 5 per cent preferred and no par common 
stocks, 20-year first 4s, 35-year general 4s, 35-year gen- 
eral 3%s, 10-year equipment 3s and 60-year income 
4i4s. 

In the exchange of securities present preferred “.\ 
preferred “B” and common stockholders, on paying an 
assessment of $7 a share would each receive $7 par 
value of new income 4%s and in addition “A” holders 
would receive one share, “B” holders one-half share and 
common holders one-third share of new common stock. 
Stockholders not paying the assessment would receive 
one-third share, one-sixth share and one-ninth share of 
new common stock for one present share of A, B or 
common respectively. 

Holders of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds due 1939, 
Detroit & Chicago extension first 5s of 1941 and Toledo 
and Chicago division 4s of 1941 would receive 100 per cent 
of the principal in new 20-year first 4s; holders of first 
lien terminal 4s of 1954, 50 per cent in first 4s and 50 
per cent in 35-year general 4s; holders of Omaha divi- 
sion first 31%4s of 1941, 100 per cent in 35-year general 
3%s; holders of Columbia & St. Louis first 4s of 1942, 
100 per cent in 35-year general 3%s, and holders of 
Des Moines division first 4s of 1939, 100 per cent in 
35-year general 4s. Holders of all equipment trust 
issues would receive 100 per cent in 10-year equipment 
trust 3s, except the series of 1920 which would be paid 
off in cash. Holders of all four issues of refunding and 
general mortgages would receive 50 per cent in 60-year 
44s and 50 per cent in new 5 per cent preferred stock 
with accrued interest in the preferred. 

Unsecured general claims, estimated at $600,000, 
would be paid on the basis of one-half share of pre- 
ferred and one-half share of common for each $100 
claim. Holders of series B non-cumulative debentures 
due 1939 and holders of New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois 
first 5s of 1938 would receive 100 per cent of the prin- 
cipal amount of their holdings in cash. Receivers’ cer- 
tificate issues securing loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and banks, would be exchanged for 
25 per cent in first 4s and 75 per cent in 60-year income 
44s. 

The plan also provides for the absorption of the Ann 
Arbor, controlled by the Wabash. Under the plan Ann 
Arbor first 4s of 1955 would receive 50 per cent in 
first 4s and 50 per cent in general 4s. Ann Arbor re- 
ceivers’ certificates issued to the R.F.C. would receive 
25 per cent in first 4s and 75 per cent income 4%s. The 
minority holdings of $31,800 of 5 per cent preferred 
and $9,000 in common would receive $26,310 in cash. 

Following the filing of the plan, the district court en- 
tered an order authorizing the receiver to pay up to but 
not exceeding 80 per cent of the following amounts 
due or to become due: 

Wabash first 
$847,275. 

Columbia & St. Louis, first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, due May 1, 
1937, $4,000. 

Detroit & Chicago Extension first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due July 
1, 1937, $46,100. 

Des Moines division first mortgage 4 per.cent gold bonds, due July 1, 
1937, $32,000. 

First lien terminal 4 per cent bonds, due July 1, 1937, $71,100. 


Toledo & Chicago division first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, due Septem 
ber 1, 1937, $60,000. 


” 


mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, due May 1, 1937, 


due October 1, 1937, 


Omaha division first mortgage 3% per cent bonds, 
$55,309. 
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General Plan of the New York World’s Fair—The Lower Section Will be Devoted to Transportation 











Land Grant Rates and Fares 


Formula under which 50 per cent discount was fixed applied 
to recent years shows this deduction excessive 


By Dr. C. S. Duncan 


Economist, Association 


roads in advance of settlement and traffic were 
made out of the public domain by the federal gov- 
ernment up to 1862, and often thereafter through the in- 
strumentality of the states. That is, the grants were 
made to the states for the specified purpose of aiding 
railroad construction. To such grants there was usually 
attached a provision as to rates and fares to be charged 
against materials and troops of the federal government. 
It is generally stated that these grants began with those 
made, through the states of Illinois, Mississippi and 
Alabama, for the construction of the Illinois Central and 
the Mobile & Ohio. While the historical record demon- 
strates that this was the first grant of federal lands 
directly and solely for the purpose of aiding specific rail- 
road construction, it is also clear‘from the record that 
the terms and conditions of that grant had ample prece- 
dent. It was not an act de nove; so that an understand- 
ing of the terms and conditions and their application, 
including the much debated provision with respect to 
rates and fares, can be fully comprehended only from 
this historical background. 


G vars i of land to aid in the construction of rail- 


Only 14,000 Miles of Land Grant Lines 


Out of about 14,058 miles of road to which federal 
grants apply, and in which grants were provisions as to 
rates and fares, somewhat less than 664 miles are affected 
by provisions that have been interpreted to mean that 
materials and troops of the United States government 
shall be carried absolutely free. Some mileage was trans- 
ferred from this category by the Act of February 28, 
1920 (Section 208). About 927 miles of road in this 
class were compelled to handle government material and 
troops free of all costs previous to the Acts of February 
14, and March 2, 1933, by which acts they were placed 
on the same basis as other railroads with a reduction in 
rates and fares. One hundred miles of road have a con- 
dition that revenues from government materials and 
troops are to be withheld to pay interest and principal 
on bonds. There are, therefore, according to statements 
made in Circular 4, issued by the Quartermaster General 
of the Army, February 1, 1922, about 13,395 miles of 
road to which the general provision applies. 

With respect to most of this mileage, rates on mate- 
rials and fares for troops of the federal government are 
today, and have been for many years, 50 per cent of 
the commercial charge. This has been the accepted in- 
terpretation of that provision in the Illinois Central 
grant, reiterated verbatim or in similar phraseology in 
other grants. The provision is: 

Said railroad and branches shall be and remain a public highway for 
the use of the government of the United States, free from toll or other 
charges upon the transportation of any property or troops of the United 
States (Act of September 20, 1850, Section 4). 

It was this provision, word for word the same ex- 
cepting the omission of “and branches,” which received 


of American Railroads 


interpretation in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and specific application in the Court of Claims, and 
which has afforded the basis for the 50 per cent de- 
duction. What was its origin? 


Canal Grant Precedents 


On March 30, 1822, the federal congress was memo- 
rialized by the State of Illinois with a prayer for a grant 
of land ninety feet on each side of a proposed canal to 
connect Lake Michigan with the Illinois river and known 
as the Illinois-Michigan canal. That prayer was granted 
and later amended on March 2, 1827 (17th Congress, 
Ist Session, 1:32), with conditions attached. In addi- 
tion to the requirements that the state should survey the 
route and transmit a copy of a map to the Secretary of 
the Treasury within three years, complete the project 
within 12 years and use the land continuously for canal 
purposes—all under penalty of forfeiture—there was 
another provision stipulating that the canal, when com- 
pleted, was to be and forever remain 


“a public highway for the use of the Government of the United States. 
free from any toll or charge whatever, for the property of the United 
States, or *persons in their service on public business, passing through 
the same.” 


In 1827, also, a similar provision was inserted in the 
grants of land to Indiana for a canal connecting the 
Wabash river with Lake Erie and in 1828 in the grants 
to Ohio for the Miami canal to connect Dayton with 
Lake Erie, and succeeding grants carried the same pro- 
vision. There was also carried in these grants the provi- 
sion for alternate sections of land to be retained by the 
federal government. It is obvious that this was the ori- 
gin of the provision in the grant to the Illinois Central 
in 1850. 

In 1828 a grant of 400,000 acres was made to the 
State of Alabama primarily for improvement of the Ten- 
nessee river at Muscle shoals and Colbert’s shoals, but 
to be used also for other streams if any land remained 
available. A condition attached, a leaf from the ordi- 
nance of 1787, provided that all rivers improved from 
the grants should be free from toll, not alone for the 
government of the United States but also for all citizens. 
(Laws of the United States, 8:75.) 

Similar grants were made to Ohio and to Indiana, for 
aid in the construction of public roads, and for certain 
military roads. In these there was likewise provision for 
freedom from toll on United States government materials 
and troops. 

It was in 1825 that the Lower House of Congress 
appointed a committee to inquire into the feasibility and 
practicability of railroads, together with the relative cost 
of construction as compared with canals. In 1830 the 
State of Ohio was authorized.to use the lands granted in 
1828 for the Miami canal to construct a railroad if it 
preferred, the conditions of the grant remaining the same 





* Instead of troops, as later. 
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(& Laws of the U. S. 282). In 1833 a similar author- 
ization was made to Illinois, with the proviso: 


“that the lands granted to the State of Illinois, by the Act to which this 
is .n amendment, may be used and disposed of by said State for the 
purpose of making a railroad, instead of a canal, as in said Act contem- 
plated: Provided, that if the railroad is made in place of a canal, the 
State of Illinois shall be subject to the same duties and obligations, and 
the Government of the United States shall be entitled to and have the 
same privileges on said railroad, which they would have had through the 
canal if it had been opened.” (March 2, 1833, 4 Laws of the U. S., 234.) 


In both instances canals were built. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the provision in the grant 
to the Illinois Central was no more than a transfer from 
canal grants. The real question is, however, whether or 
not in the transfer of the provision respecting rates to 
be charged to government there was a different intent so 
far as the railroads were concerned. On the canal or 
the road or the river the improved “roadway” was sep- 
arate in ownership and cost from the ownership and cost 
of the carrying facilities, such as vehicles, boats and 
barges. The owner of the carrying facilities bore certain 
costs apart and distinct from the investment in and the 
operation and maintenance of the improved waterway 
or highway. To meet the costs in this latter case, tolls 
and other charges were made. What, then, was to be 
the proper interpretation of the rate and fare provision 
when applied to railroads where there was a joint own- 
ership of roadway and equipment ? 


Question Raised by Civil War 


This was a question which ran along in a state of un- 
certainty, unsettlement and even controversy without 
definite answer until, in 1861, when heavy demands were 
being made upon land grant roads for carrying war ma- 
terials and troops, the Secretary of War, in answer to 
an-inquiry, notified the Illinois Central, in a letter August 
15, 1861, as follows: 

Sir: 

Upon consultation with the Quartermaster General it has been 
decided by the Department that the clause in your charter, sec- 
tion four, gives a clear right to the Government of the United 
States to use your roadway, without compensation, for the trans- 
portation of its troops and its property. As a proper compensa- 
tion for motive power, cars, and all other facilities incident to 
transportation, two cents per mile will be allowed for passenger 
travel, subject to a discount of thirty-three and one-third per 
cent, as due to government for charter privileges. 

Payments for transportation of freights, stores, munitions of 
war and other public property will be made at such reasonable 
rates as may be allowed other railroad companies, subject, how- 
ever, to the abatement of thirty-three and one-third per cent, as 
before specified. 

The foregoing basis has been arranged with the distinct un- 
derstanding that transportation shall be furnished by your Com- 
pany at such times and in such manner as the Government of the 
United States may require; and that preference shall be given 
to government transportation in accordance with the requisitions 
of this Department and of its officers. 

If this proposition is acceptable to your Company notice in 


_ to that effect will be expected within ten days from this 
ate. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
SIMON CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 

This letter was addressed to W. H. Osborne, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, who replied on August 17, 
1861. that since a considerable portion of his railroad at 
the roment was imperiled, he would, “under present cir- 
cum:*:nces,’” accept the proposition. 

This was the general agreement, constituting a con- 


tract. that lasted through most of the war period. On 
Feb: ‘ary 20, 1865, however, the question was again 
Taise’ in the Senate because a rider had been attached 


by tl > House to the Army Appropriation Bill, to the 
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effect that the Secretary of War should pay no money 
to land grant railroads on account of government troops 


and materials. The rider was defeated and all payments 
were made as they had been made theretofore, under pro- 
test by the Quartermaster General. . . 

On March 1, 1867, the general agreement contained in 
the statement by the Secretary of War of August 15, 
1861, ceased to be effective. The rule then adopted by 
the Secretary, without definite contract, was to pay the 
railroads on land grant mileage the going rate, less 334 
per cent. 

Congress again took action on June 16, 1874, declar- 
ing that the Secretary of War should expend no money 
out of the appropriation made to his Department for 
compensating the land grant railroads, but providing also 
that the roads might bring before the Court of Claims 
a suit to determine the proper rate. 


Supreme Court Decision 


It was out of this situation that two crucial cases arose. 
The first case gave judicial interpretation to the words. 
“A Public highway for the use of the Government of 
the United States, free from toll or other charge upon 
the transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States.” The second applied the judicial -inter- 
pretation to actual rates and developed a formula for 
ascertaining what the land grant rate should be. 

Responsive to the Act of Congress of June 16, 1874, 
granting the right to railroads to bring suit in the Court 
of Claims for determining this disputed question, a case 
reached the Supreme Court and an opinion was rendered 
(93 U.S. 442-60), involving the Lake Superior & Mis- 
sissippi and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The 
decrees of the Court of Claims had been favorable to 
the government. They were reversed by the Supreme 
Court. 

After citing the origin of the phrasing in grants of 
land made in aid of constructing roads and canals and 
improving rivers, and after citing numerous early char- 
ters obtained by railroad corporations, many still in ef- 


fect, the Court reached an opinion as follows: 


We know as well as we know the sense of any phrase in the English lan- 
guage which has a historical meaning and application, what is meant when a 
railroad is spoken of in a law as a “‘public highway.” We know that it 
refers to the immovable structure stretching across the country, graded 
and railed for the use of the locomotive and its train of cars (p. 442). 


The conclusion followed immediately and inevitably 
from this definition that— 


When this right of use of the road is granted “free from toll or other 
charge for transportation of (upon) any property or troops of the United 
States,” it only means that the government shall not be subject to any 
toll for such use of the road. * * * 

All that the Act requires is the free use of the railroad. Of course 
this implies, also, the free use of all fixtures and appurtenances forming 
part of the road, and which are essential to its practical use, such as 
turntables, switches, depots, and other necessary appendages (pp. 442-3). 

The opinion was thereupon rendered : 


We are of the opinion that the reservation in question secures to the 
government only a free use of the railroads concerned, and that it does 
not entitle the government to have troops or property transported by the 
companies over their respective roads free of charge for transporting the 
same (p. 443). 

The railroads, therefore, were to be treated like canals 
and highways. No cost of the roadway was to be 
charged against government traffic; the government, if 
feasible, could supply its own locomotives, cars and per- 
sonnel or hire these facilities from the railroads. Since 
the only feasible thing to do was to hire these facilities, 
the immediate task was to separate transportation cost 
from road cost. This. was a matter for the Court of 
Claims. 

That question was soon raised. At the December 
term of Court, 1879, “The Land-Grant Railroad Case” 
was decided (Nott & Hopkins, Court of Claims Reports, 
15:126-51). Meanwhile, by Act of March 3, 1879, Con- 


gress had declared that the War Department should pay 
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not more than 50 per cent of the usual rate and fare to 
land grant roads. 

This case was brought by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the issue was clearly stated, that: 


The controversy is confined to questions incident to ascertaining the “fair 
deduction’’ which should be made for the government’s right to free use 
of the claimants’ road (p. 126). 


The Court decided that the contract of 1861, reducing 
the agreed-upon rates and fares by 331% per cent, was no 
precedent; that the “continued custom” from 1867 to 
1875 of deducting 33144 per cent from the rates and fares 
charged by railroads generally had no binding force in 
view of the legislation in 1874 which took all power of 
determining rates from the War Department; that the 
Act of March 3, 1879, directing the War Department 
to pay no more than 50 per cent of the going rate, while 
expressing Congressional judgment, still left the Court 
free to determine by “mathematical calculations” what 
the fair deduction should be. 

The Court of Claims carefully reviewed every pro- 
posed method of determining what proportion of the rate 
or fare represents the free use of the road and fixed ap- 
purtenances. Claimants contended that 20 per cent of 
gross transportation revenues was a fair and reasonable 
deduction. Precedent for this figure was to be found in 
the Mail Pay deduction in the legislative Act of 1876. 
The proposal was rejected as being “purely conjectural.” 

Evidence given by various experts in a former case 
(12 C.Cl’s, R. 301) was reviewed. The “Massachusetts 
Formula” showed the reduction for use of road should 
be about 78 per cent; other opinions indicated from 15 
to 42 per cent as the proper deduction. The government 
auditor in this case fixed the reduction at 43.53 per cent. 
One witness for the railroads arrived at the figure 19.4 
per cent. “The Quartermaster General thought, and still 
thinks, it is worth 3344 per cent.” Terms appearing in 
leases showing returns to lessors of 44.98 per cent of 
gross earnings as rent and absorbing 11.84 per cent in 
maintenance of way were proposed as the basis. 

Sweeping all of these suggestions aside as being objec- 
tionable for one reason or another, the Court decided to 
determine for itself and by its own methods what the 
fair deduction should be. At the outset, two premises 
were established; first, ““We must take as our starting 
point in the decision of this case the ordinary tariff 
rates” (p. 139), and, second, “the problem which we are 
to solve is to find the amount which the public would 
pay for a similar service if the public had the same rights 
which defendants (the government) have” (p. 142). 
The amount is to be determined from “actual elements 
of cost which went into the special service.” 

Thus, in approaching the statement of a formula there 
were deducted from gross earnings during the period 
under review, first, the expenditures for maintaining the 
right-of-way as not being an obligation of government 
under the terms of land grants as interpreted by the 
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ernment materials and troops must contribute prop:r- 
tionately with all other shippers and travelers. “This 
proportionate part is to be ascertained by a simple rule 
of three” (p. 144). The formula then becomes—“as is 
the sum of the gross earnings to the sum of the service 
done for defendants as (at) the ordinary tariff rates, so 
is the remainder as above found to the sum we are seck- 
ing to find” (p. 144). 

The formula stated so that fi 
may be set up as follows: 


figures may be inserted 


Gross Earnings or Revenues............ ee 
Deduct : 
Maintenance of Way 
and Structures ...... . re 


Proportion of roadway 
investment to total 
investment applied to 
net revenues ........ . . ae 


Part of earnings in which government 
shall share proportionately ............ a eeeeae 


For the Santa Fe the figures showed a deduction of 
44.2 per cent from going rates should be made (p. 147). 

The Court of Claims, not satisfied with applying this 
formula to an individual road for a relatively brief pe- 
riod, as a basis for more general application took the 
records of 25 “leading railroads in different parts and 
sections of the United States.” The result of applying 
the formula to these data showed 51.3 per cent as reduc- 
tion for use of road and 48.7 per cent as amount to 
be paid. That is to say, the ratio of that part of earnings 
in which government is to share proportionately with all 
shippers and travelers to total gross earnings or revenues 
is the percentage of the going rate which the government 
should pay. 

The Court gave consideration to the varying condi- 
tions as among different roads and the varying conditions 
on an individual road at different times and recognized 
the fact that the book investment for roadway did not 
reflect the discounts on bonds and stocks sold below par. 
With these facts in mind, the Court decided that when 
Congress authorized payment of 50 per cent of going 
rate in 1879, it did the right thing 


We have, therefore, felt ourselves justified in finding as a fact that fifty 
per cent of gross earnings is such a proper compensation (p. 148). 


That is, from the going rates and fares there should be 
a deduction of 50 per cent on government materials and 
troops. 

The formula as set forth by the Court of Claims, which 
has formed the basis for determining the land grant rates 
and fares on government materials and troops for 60 
years, can readily be applied either to an individual road 
or to a group of roads. It can be brought in application 
to more recent conditions. Data for railroads as a whole 
have been used in the following tables. 

In Table I is shown the application of the Court of 






Table I—Formula for Land Grant Reductions festind to Class I Railroads (1924- 1928) 


(Formula from Court of Claims Reports, 15: 126-51) 





Item 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Gross Earnings (Revenues) .......cccsscccccccgscesccrcvccccccencccees $5,995,396,933 $6,204,000,179 $6,466,130,633 $6,218,551,210 $6,1 3,984, 638 
Deduct: Maintenance of Way & Structures (inc. taxes) .........eeeeeee 991,452,907 mre yang tt 1,073,871,657 1,083,888,722 1, 061° 172 aie 
Proportion of roadway investment to total applied to net earnings ..... cove 804,646,725 923,821,388  1,003,115,681 881,058,295 963,039, bt 
ee eee are eee 1,796,099,632 1,941,777,159 _2,076,987,338 1,964,947,017 2,024,212, i 
Part of earnings in which Government shall share proportionately ........ $4,199,297,301 $4,262, "223, 020 $4,389,143,295 $4,253,604,193 $4,169, 771, of 
Ratio to gross earnings—per cent ....-..cccsscoccssecccccoccccccece ove 70.0 68.7 67.9 68.4 7.3 
Percentage deduction from going rate on Government materials and troops.. 30.0 31.3 32.1 31.6 27 








Supreme Court and, second, the proportion of net income 
which the cost of the roadway bears to the combined cost 
of roadway and equipment. The remainder represents 
that part of transportation earnings toward which gov- 








Claims’ formula to the railroads for a five-year period, 
1924-1928. 

It will be particularly noted that the percentage of 
(Continued on page 105) 
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One of the Five Pacific Type Locomotives Which Hauls the “Coronation” Trains 


London & North Eastern Inaugu- 
rates “Coronation Trains 


Five trains, each with four pairs of articulated twin cars and an observation 
car hauled by streamlined locomotives between King's Cross and Edin- 
burgh at an average speed of 65.5 m.p.h. 


placed in operation between King’s Cross (Lon- 

don) and Edinburgh five “Coronation” trains, 
each made up of nine body units hauled by a 4-6-2 type 
locomotive. The equipment, which is streamlined, was 
built at the Doncaster Works of the road to the designs 
of Sir Nigel Gresley, C.B.E., chief mechanical engineer. 
The run between King’s Cross and Edinburgh, a dis- 
tance of 392 miles, is made at an average speed of 
An intermediate stop on the run from 
London is made at York, the 188 miles being covered 
at an average speed of 71.9 m.p.h. 


7 London & North Eastern of England recently 


The Locomotives 


The locomotives, which are similar to the “Silver 
Link” type designed to haul the “Silver Jubilee” ex- 
press, are painted garter-blue, with stainless steel letter- 
ing and moldings; the wheels are coronation red and 
the tire rims are left bright. 

The locomotives—the “Dominion of Canada,” the 
“Commonwealth of Australia,” the “Dominion of New 
Zealand,” the “Union of South Africa,” and the “Em- 
pire of India”—display the armorial bearings of each 
of the respective governments, the emblem of the Em- 
pire of India comprising a plain shield with the Star 
of India surmounted by the Imperial Crown. Whistles 
sent trom Canada by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
from South Africa by the South African Railways are 
a part of the equipment on the “Dominion of Canada” 
and the “Union of South Africa.” The corridor tender 
follows the general scheme of streamlining and carries 8 
tons of coal and 5,000 Imperial gallons of water. The 
Principal dimensions and weights of the locomotives are 
given in the accompanying table. 

The nine body units which comprise each train are 
of the open saloon type, arranged as four pairs of ar- 
ticulated twin cars and a streamlined observation saloon 
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at the rear. There are accommodations for 48 first-class 
and 168 third-class passengers, exclusive of the observa- 
tion car. The train is arranged with a third-class car 
immediately behind the locomotive followed by a kitchen 
car, two first-class cars, another third-class car, a second 





First-Class Accommodations Include Partitioned Sections Seating 
Four Passengers, Two on Each Side of the Aisle 
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kitchen car, two more third-class cars, and the observa- 
tion car. Each pair of twin articulated cars is 114 ft. 
9 in. long over the buffers with trucks spaced on 47 ft. 
centers. 


The Passenger Equipment 


The upper portion of the car-body exteriors is in 
Marlborough blue; while the lower portion is in garter 
blue. The window frames, exterior moldings and fit- 
tings are of stainless steel. The roofs are painted alumi- 
num and the trucks and bottom skirting are finished in 
black. The body units are teak framed, paneled with 
steel plates. The spaces between the individual body 
units are enclosed by India rubber fairings and the 
spaces between the wheels are enclosed by steel fairings. 
The sides and roof of the cars are insulated with as- 
bestos acoustic blanket material. The undersides of the 
car floors are insulated with sprayed asbestos supported 
on dovetail steel sheathing. Hair felt insulation is used 
between the floor boards, and a sheet of % in. India- 
rubber sponge is laid beneath the carpets. Sound-proof- 
ing has been further enhanced by finishing the interior 
walls and ceilings with an insulating material called 
Rexine, while the articulated ends of the cars are lined 
with felt. 

The car underframes are fabricated by electric weld- 
ing and include compound truck bolsters. Pressure- 
fed grease is used to lubricate articulated couplers, truck 
center bearings and truck side bearings. The cars are 
equipped with Pullman vestibules and Buckeye couplers. 

The interior arrangement of the cars is novel in that 
separate sections are for seating four passengers each, 
two on each side of the aisle. Doors are used only at 
the ends of the cars and between smoking and non- 
smoking sections. Ornamental screens, projecting from 
the partitions, give an alcove effect. 

The third-class cars are divided by cross partitions into 
sections to accommodate 6, 12 or 15 passengers each. 
Four passengers are seated at one side of the aisle 
and two on the other in each section. To facilitate move- 
ment in and out of the large seats, double tables between 
them are hinged with side flaps. Lighting fittings similar 
to those in the first-class compartments,are provided, 
one lamp being fitted in each passenger section. 
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Third-Class Accommodations Seat Two Passengers on One Side of 
the Aisle and Four on the Opnosite Side with Tables Between 
the Seats 


No separate dining car accommodations are used in 
first-class or third-class cars, all meals being served 
at individual tables at the seats. The chairs in the first- 
class cars can be swiveled, enabling the passenger to sit 
normally at the table during meals and turn away from 
the table when so desired; the tables are specially shaped 
to suit the swiveling chairs. In order to facilitate serv- 
ing meals to all seats in the main portion of the train, 
two kitchen cars are provided as the second and sixth 
cars. 

All the cars are completely air conditioned. The con- 
ditioned air, thermostatically-controlled, enters the cars 
at the floor level and returns to the conditioning unit 
through grills at the lighting fittings. Ventilators with 
suction fans make it possible to change the air in the 
cars every three minutes. Direct ventilation is also ob- 


The Observation Cars of the “Coronation” Trains are Fully Streamlined 
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Principal Dimensions of the London & North Eastern 4-6-2 
“Coronation” Type Locomotives 


Ry ARMM Gi fan eis urate nano iad bien Sa a a Hier bike 9A Sw RT ACS L. & N. E. 
rr rr ee eee ore ee Railroad 
Type of locomotive ........sesceeeeccceececces 4-6- 
COPE) uel ncaroereisiebaas aa veel alee eas aia Passenger 
Rated tractive force at 85 per cent boiler pres- 

SM MR acca uses eer avs + oven ca cages Fae 35,500 
Weight in working order, Ib. ........0seseeeeees 374,080 
Wheel bases, ft. and in.: 

Pitre Sar Sesieunceuetet sansa eee e nin’ 14. 6 

Ss UI ker saiicare ret vio 0:2 aie e win eipeiaieinia6wisie 35- 9 

ee Oe, SOME, SOURE io. ons Seite sie tecdewnss 60-1054 
Driving wheels, diameter, in. ........---ccccees 8 


0 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in....... 3-181 x 26 


Valve gear type: 


CN arc g aitaalk areas wdhikw anne wae aa eae eee Walschaert 
SS Ae ee ee ere ee ee oe Gresley 
Valves, piston type, SIZ€, IM. ......ccccecccccese 9 
et CRON UNG. oid.since tiers so W OX emu ea ees Kee TS 53%4 
Boiler: 
IN ie 565g ciihs i..0'0 6 bid sas a ore een 250 
Te. CO OTS vs we mersideencwes 6- 5 
ee Se ere ee 10- 534 
ee eS eee 5- 4% 
Tubes, number and diameter, in. .........++...4+ 121- 2% 
Flues, number and diameter, in. .............. 43- 5% 
Length between tube sheets, ft. and in......... 17-1134 
Ce cai wolew be hie dies ka Men. we Owls 41.25 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
I Coole crak ic aes aie ae wed wea Sielnoe 231.2 
po ES ee re err nee 2,345.1 
eee reer een mer 2,576.3 
SINS cate Sc Dea eooce erdsar ey o.a ese -eubie bar ewe 748.9 
Combined evap. and superheat. ............... 3,325.2 
Tender: 
BRO a ricaiaperarctc: Stet nce: aivtw dpererers a'b:d°s-0'es/Sb salweemed sree Corridor 
Water CONGETCY, TID. GO. onick ccc ccevesaewe see 5,000 
Se IIR POS. as ate. 5.6; van aisa eorerane dca eating 17,920 








tained by means of a sliding shutter ventilator above 
each side window. 

One of the many interesting innovations of the train 
is the full-streamlined end, shown in one of the illus- 
trations. Advantage has been taken of this feature to 
make the last car an observation unit which is fitted 
with arm chairs and a settee. Sides and ceiling of this 
car conform to the streamlined shape of the exterior 
with large windows on the sides and at the end. 


Land Grant Rates and Fares 
(Continued from page 102) 


deduction for the “free use of the road” is not 50 per 
cent but substantially less. The formula applied to other 
years gives corresponding divergence. Thus, instead of 
50 per cent reduction, the percentage of reduction should 
have been : 


Lua Te 37.0 oy. Eee 26.1 
ee o~ ae eee 28.5 
eS oh ee 27.9 
eee er TP sivck teas 28.0 


In 1929 a study was made of carrier deductions for 
government materials and troops on land grant mileage 


—_—_ 
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In Table II are shown for each of these five years the 
amounts of deductions actually made on the 50 per cent 
basis, the amounts of reduction that should have been 
made on the formula basis and the amounts of over- 
allowance which the government received. 

For this brief peace-time period, reductions granted 
the government on materials and troops over and beyond 
the formula established by the Courts were too much by 
$4,813,700.83. 

It is obvious, also, that these reductions have been too 
great through previous years, as shown by 1916 and in 
the succeeding years. In the depression, when railroads 
could least afford it, there has been a very large increase 
in governmental materials for unemployment projects. 
For 1934 and 1935 these deductions are probably run- 
ning in the neighborhood of four million dollars per year. 
If this be true, then the 50 per cent reductions in 1934 
should have been 27.9 per cent and the over-allowance 
was $1,768,000; in 1935, the reduction should have been 
28.0 per cent and the over-allowance was $1,760,000. 

There is no evidence in the record that the provision 
in land grants contemplated the use to which it has 
recently been put. It was a military measure not in- 
tended for use by government when it engaged in busi- 
ness, however laudable the purpose. It was certainly 
never intended that government should ferret out “the 
lowest net rates lawfully available” by taking advantage 
of this provision to enter into contracts on the basis of 
furnishing materials f.o.b. at site of project. It was 
never intended that the government should exact this 
pound of flesh, as it did inexorably on freight into and 
out of the drought blighted, areas, in addition to the 
low distress rates so generously allowed by the railroads, 
amounting to over four million dollars between June 1 
and August 4, 1934. (I.C.C. Docket Ex Parte No. 
115, page 20). 

The provision never contemplated conditions that now 
exist, with the railroads no longer a transportation mo- 
nopoly but only one agency out of five and the only one 
to which such provision applies. 

The history of land grant mail rates is much simpler, 
for the reason that these rates were to be determined 
by Congress, or, in case Congress took no action, by 
the Postmaster General. 

3y Act of July 7, 1838, (5 Stat. 271, 283) railroads 
were declared to be postal routes. Mail contracts were 
made between the railroads and the Postmaster General 
until first prescribed bv Congress in Act of June 8, 1872. 
(17 Stat. 283, 309). On July 12, 1876, (19 Stat. 78, 
82) Congress passed an Act prescribing mail rates as 
not more than 80 per cent of the commercial rate. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission was empowered 
to fix mail rates by Act of July 16, 1916 (39 Stat. 412, 








Table II—Difference Between Commercial Rates and Government Rates, Account of Land Grants, 1924 to 1928 


For Class I road representing 85 per cent 


of all railway mileage 
= 


Over allowance 





7 r : 
Year Freight 


Estimate for to Government 


Passenger Total rae all railways under formula 
Ne tied $1,658,778.63 $527,737.69 $2,186,516.32 $2,572,372.14 $1,028,948.86 
Bane piarmiinaats 1:787°733.48 492,913.04 2'280,646.52 2683.113.55 1,003.484.47 
 eieebiian pelea 1.589'497.22 474,945.06 2:064.442.28 2:428.755.62 869,494.51 
cabana one te 1,714,624.91 632,149.95 2'346.774.86 2'760.911.60 1,016.015.47 
Oe ae, 1,783,104.46 417,455.93 2,200,560.39 2'588.894.58 895,757.5 
Pe $8,533,738.70 $2,545,201.67 $11,078,940.37 $13,034,047.49 "$4,813,700.83 


—_ 
—_ 








and for equalization rates on competing non-land grant 
toads covering the five-year period 1924-1928. About 
15 per cent of the mileage failed to report, a large part 

ing heavily burdened with land grant reductions. Ac- 
tual :gures for 85 per cent of the mileage were increased 
y 15 per cent to compensate for this lack. 


415), but with the stipulation that land grant rates 
should be not more than 80 per cent of rates so fixed. 
Land grant mail rates, therefore, have been deter- 
mined by fiat, not by formula, and by fiat as aged, hoary, 
and as far from the realities as insurance mortality 
tables. 
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National Resources Committee 
Reports on Transport 


Considers present status and future of the industry in 
comprehensive survey of technological trends 


increase materially “beyond the standards which 
prevailed prior to 1930,” but “the passenger-trans- 
portation market is even today capable of large expan- 
sion,” according to the National Resources Committee’s 
ort on “Technological Trends and National Policy” 


Pr iscrease traffic as measured by ton-miles will not 


I . 
VAhich has recently been submitted to President Roose- 


velt by Chairman Harold L. Ickes. The report, de- 
scribed in an accompanying statement as the first on the 
science resources of the United States, “deals with new 
inventions and their social implications and calls atten- 
tion to the need for planning to meet the new situations 
caused by technological advances.” Prepared by “a 
large group of scientists and engineers,” it “presents a 
survey of most of the fields of technology and applied 
science,” namely, agricultural, mining, transportation, 
communication, the construction ‘industries, power pro- 
duction, the metallurgical and chemical industries and 
the electrical manufactures. 

i The section on transportation was prepared by Harold 
A. Osgood vice-president of the Fulton Iron Works 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., with the assistance of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee’s special committee on trans- 
portation of which Frederic A. Delano served as chair- 
man. Acknowledgment is also made to various other 
individuals who assisted in one or another phase of the 
transport survey. 


The Confusion of Statistics 


The section opens with a general discussion of trans- 
portation and proceeds to consider in turn highway 
transport, waterways, railways, pipe lines, air transport, 
and urban transportation. It closes with observations on 
“Future Social Implications of Transportation.” The 
introductory reference to the importance of transporta- 
tion is dismissed briefly because any extended discussion 
of the part transportation has played in our history 
“would verge on ‘a blinding glimpse of the obvious.’ ”’ 
Turning thus promptly to the present scope of freight 
and passenger traffic in this country, the report observes 
that in this connection the investigator “ventures inio 
a strange and terrible jungle of statistics” where “a re- 
gretably large amount of the basic data would have de- 
lighted Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, who dis- 
covered that in King Arthur’s day one merely had to 
state one’s facts and was not required to prove them.” 

Mr. Osgood goes on to say that “railroad statistics 
are compiled accurately and in expensively elaborate 
form” ; waterway figures are “accurate and detailed” but 
do not include certain desirable data; pipe-line figures 
“have to be adjusted arbitrarily for intrastate traffic” ; 
while “motor-transportation statistics are scarcely to be 
dignified by such a label.” Thus it is only “within fairly 
broad limits, and following mainly the federal co-ordi- 
nator’s freight traffic report,” that a division of the 
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country’s freight traffic on a ton-mile basis is set up as 
follows: 

Railroads, 69 per cent; pipe lines, 9 per cent; water- 
ways, 11 per cent; highways, 11 per cent. The distri- 
bution of passenger miles, based “entirely on the federal 
co-ordinator’s reports,” gives the private automobile 94.7 
per cent of the total; the railroads, 4.3 per cent; buses. 
0.9 per cent ; and airways, 0.1 per cent. But Mr. Osgood 
thinks it would perhaps “be even better to say that the 
railways perform about two-thirds of the freight serv- 
ice, and that the balance is divided fairly evenly between 
highways, pipe lines, and waterways.” He goes on to 
complain that as a result of inaccuracies and lack of 
similarity in data “wide differences of opinion . . . have 
grown up and even been reflected in graphic charts and 
expert reports prepared for the enlightenment of stu- 
dents of the transportation problem.” 


Factors Retarding Freight Traffic’s Growth 


The report’s prediction that freight traffic will not 
within the next 20 or 25 years increase materially beyond 
pre-1930 levels is based on four factors, as follows: 
The trend toward a stabilized population; the relocation 
and decentralization of industry to “save” transporta- 
tion; advanced technology, including the elimination of 
waste and the manufacture of more durable products; 
and the expansion of electric transmission lines and na- 
tural-gas pipe lines. But while, in view of the foregoing, 
Mr. Osgood believes that freight traffic, measured by 
ton-miles, “will probably increase but slowly above the 
normal levels of the past, lighter and bulkier freight 
will in some measure serve as an offset from a revenue 
and even from a carload or truckload standpoint.” 
Listed in the latter connection are such items as elec- 
tric refrigerators, radios, fruits and vegetables, air-con- 
ditioning and insulating equipment, portable houses and 
trailer bodies. 

The probable future of passenger transportation, on 
the other hand, is said to present “a striking contrast 
to the freight situation.” Figures from reports of for- 
mer Co-ordinator Eastman are quoted to show that the 
average annual travel per inhabitant of the United 
States increased from about 500 miles in 1920 to 2,000 
miles in 1929. Also, there is cited a paper read at 
Vienna’s June, 1936, international congress for traffic 
problems by the director of the Austrian governmental 
agency for the development of tourist traffic. This au- 
thority, who is called “a neutral source, interested only 
in traffic problems as such,” predicted that “the next 
few decades will bring a gigantic rise in inter-city and 
international travel, and that this mass travel—at low 
fares—will have to be carried primarily by the rail- 
roads as the only agency capable of handling it.” Speak- 
ing of the competition of improved communications 
services, the report observes that “a large portion of our 
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travel is recreational or partly so, and this is not in- 
fluenced by communications.” 


Railway Equipment 


The section devoted specifically to railway transpor- 
tation considers motive power, track, freight cars, pas- 
senger cars, branch lines, rail versus highways, and rail 
versus pipe lines and waterways. Much discussion is 
included as to the relative advantages of steam power, 
Diesels and electrification. The latter is called “the 
result of necessity rather than desire,” its justification 
resting “far more on density of traffic than on any other 
factor . . . only with a large volume of business can 
enough operating expenses be saved to justify the in- 
creased capital charges.” Also, “railroads directly serv- 
ing coal mines and those whose tonnage is largely coal 
will not be eager to electrify as a matter of general busi- 
ness policy, though so great a coal carrier as the Penn- 
sylvania has been forced to do so by special conditions.” 
From its next observation that electrification will be 
confined in the main to “extremely dense traffic areas” 
the report goes on to list as possibilities in this con- 
nection the New York, New Haven & Hartford’s line 
between New Haven, Conn., and Boston, Mass., and the 
main line of the New York Central—although, in the 
latter case, “it seems improbable that the necessity for 
such action will arise in the next 10 or 15 years.” 

Of the Diesel the report says that despite their high 
thermal efficiency their advantages as compared with 
steam locomotives “for road passenger service remain to 
be demonstrated.” Continuing, it observes that ad- 
vantages claimed for the Diesel “are today largely nulli- 
fied by high investment costs and fixed charges.” It 
adds, however, that “even today the Diesel electric has 
many advantages in terminal service, and in that field 
probably lies the Diesel’s best chance in the near future.” 





Steam Locomotive Will Hold Its Own 


Turning to the steam locomotive Mr. Osgood predicts 
that the bulk of railroad freight will continue to be 
hauled by that type of motive power; and he adds that 
“considering the many years of research and practical 
experience back of steam engineering, and the cumula- 
tive and accelerating progress in this art, this is to be 
expected.” He goes on to deny that his prediction im- 
plies “any lack of progress,” for “few types of machinery 
have been so greatly improved in the past 20 years as 
steam locomotives.” Even for light streamlined trains, 
“where popular demand seems to be for novel shapes 
and colors of motive power, the reciprocating steam 
locomotive, considering particularly its cost, offers about 
as much promise as the Diesel.” 

After brief reference to the steam turbine locomotive 
the report next considers the track, dismissing that in 
turn with two short paragraphs. It finds that improve- 
ments in grade alignment, and roadway and track struc- 
ture will be necessary; signal locations will have to be 
changed, and passing tracks relocated in many instances. 
In short “a higher standard of track maintenance will 
generally be required to prevent passengers losing in 
comfort what they gain in speed.” 


Freight Cars 


With two million freight cars in service Mr. Osgood 
thinks “it is plain that changes in this class of equip- 
ment can only be made slowly.” But for the develop- 
ment of the motor truck he believes we might have fol- 
lowed British practice and built small cars. However, 
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with the traffic adapted to such equipment now largely 
lost to the truck, Mr. Osgood observes that “we may 
anticipate neither radical nor rapid changes in our freight 
equipment.” He does believe that “a good deal can yet 
be done toward reducing weight, both through changes 
in car design and the substitution of lighter materials.” 
The savings, however, “will be largely confined to the 
item of fuel, and fuel costs are now on such a low gross 
ton-mile basis that any car having a higher first cost 
will have difficulty in justifying itself.” 

Also, the report predicts that a new form of freight 
car will be worked out to carry either truck bodies or 
containers; but “its ultimate development waits on the 
determination through experience as to which of these 
forms of rail-and-truck co-ordinated transportation is 
most satisfactory. It seems unlikely that both will have 
a place.” 


Passenger Equipment 


Of passenger equipment the report states that air 
conditioning has had a wider appeal to the traveling 
public than any other single development since the in- 
troduction of the steel car. Also, streamlining, “at least 
in appearance,” is demanded by the public. Yet, the 
report goes on to say that the benefits of streamlining to 
the railroad “are generally much less than is commonly 
believed”; but along with bright colors it catches “the 
public eye and fancy”—and both “are of undoubted 
benefit in advertising if not in operation.” Reduction 
of the cross section, Mr. Osgood says, has so far been 
of more tangible benefit than actual streamlining ; but he 
adds that whether the traveling public will ultimately 
favor cars of less than conventional width and _head- 
room “remains to be seen.” He does find, however, that 
“reduction of passenger car weights and dimensions is 
a promising field.” As one of the advantages of light 
passenger equipment the report cites low operating costs 
permitting more frequent service; and finds it interest- 
ing to note that the air lines “are so fully alive to this 
situation.” Their efforts for some years have been di- 
rected towards “getting single units of an economical 
size and then providing frequent service rather than to- 
ward getting extraordinarily large planes with relatively 
infrequent flights.” 


Abandonments Not Alarming 


Viewing the abandonment of railway branch lines the 
report finds little in the situation that “is alarming or 
even novel.” It explains that “only a superior trans- 
portation service, or a lack of need for any transporta- 
tion service, forces a road to give up a branch.” 

In its discussion of rail versus highway the report 
cites, as one disadvantage of the former, the railroads’ 
failure to meet the “growing commercial demand for 
rates and service based on something between the pres- 
ent l.c.l. shipment and the full carload.” Maintenance 
of minimum weights proportionate to the ever-increasing 
size of box cars, and failure to establish rates based on 
shipments in quantities a fourth or a fifth of a box car’s 
capacity are said to have “contributed in no smail meas- 
ure to the building up of motor truck traffic.” Then 
there is the short-haul, high-speed service which trucks 
are able to offer; also, the more liberal packing require- 
ments. There follows a bit of speculation as to what 
form rail-highway co-ordination might take, but the re- 
port dismisses the subject with the statement that this is 
“a field in which prophecy should not be too positive.” 
It considers it sufficient to point out that “from the 
standpoint of the shipper and also from that of the gen- 
eral public the prospects of increased flexibility, in- 
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creased speed, more competition, and lower costs, are 
all pleasing.” 

The section of rail versus pipe lines and waterways 
brings up the question of trainload rates. In this con- 
nection the report, while pointing out that “comment on 
public policy” is outside its scope, does call attention to 
the fact that “rates on cargo shipments equivalent to 80 
or 100 railroad carloads are available via pipe lines or 
waterways, but not by rail.” 


Truck Competition Should Not Be Minimized 


In the section on highway transportation the report 
considers buses but briefly, but gives considerable atten- 
tion to trucks. The influence of the latter, it observes, 
is not to be minimized despite the greater capacity of 
the railroads. It goes on to discuss the flexibility of the 
truck, predicting that “if with little or no increase in 
ton-miles traffic gradually shifts from heavy commodities 
to lighter ones; from longer hauls to shorter; with em- 
phasis on speed and flexibility rather than on carrier’s 
operating convenience, we are facing a situation where 
trucks will obtain more and more short-haul business, 
and particularly business where terminal handling at 
origin and destination are important.” 

Factors limiting truck operation, it is found, will be 
“public outcry against highway congestion with its at- 
tendant delays and accidents to private vehicles, an in- 
creasing demand from the shipper for financial respon- 
sibility of the truck operator, higher labor costs, higher 
taxes based partly on wear and tear occasioned by heavy 
trucks on the highways, but probably more generally 
based on ability to pay, and, of course, limitation of hours 
of service and the various sorts of regulation which are 
indicated in the motor carrier act of 1935 and legisla- 
tion which will probably grow from this seed.” 


U. S. Transport Will Hold Lead 


In his conclusions on the future social implications of 
transportation Mr. Osgood finds that “our transporta- 
tion service will hold its world leadership; it will con- 
tinue to develop and adapt itself to changes in the Amer- 
ican scene, and it will become increasingly adequate and 
responsive to whatever demands are placed upon it.” He 
believes that “two quite modern and still rapidly devel- 
oping influences” should be noted—the improved quality 
of freight and passenger service, and the increasing abil- 
ity of the individual to supply his own freight and pas- 
senger service, and “to some degree render himself in- 
dependent of the common carriers.” The former af- 
fects the transportation industry because it reduces 
equipment requirements; the latter “is chiefly important 
for its influence on rates.” But, withal, Mr. Osgood 
does not believe that “the difficulties and the magnitude 
of transportation problems” are such as to preclude the 
possibility of “beneficial and effective co-ordination and 
regulation.” He finds these problems “worthy of care- 
ful scientific and sympathetic study by the ablest men 
we have.” Also, it seems clear to him that “whatever 
regulation we have should be uniform’—extending even 
to the private carrier. It is his further view that regu- 
lation in the future “will be needed more for co-ordina- 
tion and the prevention of unfair competition than to 
bring about reductions in rates.” 


EMPLOYMENT in railway car building shops advanced in May 
to the highest level reached since the middle of 1926, according 
to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Department of Commerce and pub- 
lished in the Survey of Current Business for July. 
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Says Motor Drivers 


Can Stand 60-Hr. Week 


WASHINGTON, D. ( 


LEXIBLE hours of service regulations, providing 

as maxima a 60-hour week or not more than 70 

hours in any period of eight consecutive days with 
limits of 15 hours “on duty” and 12 hours “at work” in 
any period of 24 consecutive hours, are recommended for 
common and contract carrier motor carriers by Examiner 
R. W. Snow in a proposed report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The distinction between ‘on duty” 
and “at work” is found in the proposed rules which 
define the former as the overall time that a driver is 
on an assignment including intermittent periods of rest— 
a driver is at work “when he is engaged in preparing 
his vehicle for service, loading, unloading, driving, han- 
dling freight, or performing any other duty pertaining 
to the transportation of passengers or property.” 

Also, the sleeper cab would be sanctioned provided 
that it is “properly equipped for the purpose of sleep- 
ing,” i.e., fitted with a bunk having “springs and a 
mattress, or an inner spring mattress, pillow, bed cloth- 
ing, adequate ventilation, and ready means of entering 
and leaving the berth.” 


Safety Only Considered 


Secretary W. P. Bartel attached to the proposed re- 
port a notice calling attention to the fact that “the evi- 
dence submitted at the hearings was confined solely to 
the issue before the commission, namely, the effect of 
hours of service upon the safe operation of motor ve- 
hicles,” and that the examiner’s recommendations are 
thus “necessarily confined to the question of safety. No 
consideration has been given to such general subjects 
as unemployment and other economic factors which 
are often discussed in connection with hours of em- 
ployment.” 

The report reveals that an attorney representing or- 
ganized labor took the position at the Washington hear- 
ing that the commission should consider these broader 
questions, and upon instructions from the commission 
the examiner ruled that evidence of this character would 
be received; and “that the question of the authority of 
the commission to consider it in prescribing maximum 
hours of service would be decided on the submission of 
the case.” The report adds, however, that, despite this 
ruling, “the evidence submitted on this phase of the 
question was extremely meager and of such character 
that no weight can be given it.’’ 

Opening his general comments the examiner asserts 
that “driving a truck or bus cannot be classed as hard, 
manual labor.” He cites in this connection the equip- 
ment of a modern vehicle, but concedes that the mon- 
otony of the job (together with various factors such as 
the hum of the engine, lights on passing vehicles, etc.) 
does tend to make a driver “inattentive and drowsy.” 
This however is called “a type of fatigue from which 
the driver quickly recovers after a short rest period 
which enables him to alight from the machine, walk 
around, stretch his muscles, take a smoke and light re- 
freshments.”” And the testimony in the record “clearly 
demonstrates that long periods of continuous driving 
unbroken by short rest periods do not exist in the in- 
dustry. Truck drivers as a practical matter stop usually 
every two or three hours for a cup of coffee or a solt 
drink or.a smoke: Bus drivers operate on a schedule 


(Continued on page 111) 












North-South Divisions Plan 


Proposed 


Formula recommended by Examiner Hosmer would not 


commodity rates between official and southern 

territories, which would not greatly alter the pres- 
ent apportionment of revenues as between the contend- 
ing carrier groups, have been recommended to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by Examiner Howard 
Hosmer in a proposed report in No. 24160—the inves- 
tigation launched by the commission on its own motion 
in January, 1931. In addition to his report on the gen- 
eral aspects of the proceeding the examiner also disposed 
of several restricted phases, such as the exceptional treat- 
ment as to divisions sought for Florida general traffic 
and fruit and vegetable traffic, the divisions situation in 
border territory, and a special plea of the Norfolk South- 
ern. 

Because the report’s findings would not result in any 
very substantial shift of revenues, although they would 
perhaps give the northern lines a little more, the exam- 
iner rejects both the contention of the latter that there 
should be a general retroactive adjustment, and that of 
the southern lines that reparation should be awarded 
only in those instances where there have been no tem- 
porary divisions agreements, and the northern lines have 
refused to share any part of rate reductions ordered by 
the commission on a revenue prorate basis. It is Mr. 
Hosmer’s view that “the balances found to be due either 
group as a whole would be so inconsequential as not to 


warrant the cost of accounting required in a readjust- 
ment.” 


RR commoa bases for divisions on joint class and 


Neither Side Justified Increased Divisions 


The general finding is based on the examiner’s con- 
tention that neither side had justified the increased divi- 
sions which they sought for themselves. He was there- 
fore forced to the “necessary conclusion” tha: “the 
divisions to be prescribed in this proceeding should more 
nearly preserve the aggregate revenues which the two 
contending groups at present receive from this traffic 
than the proposal of either group”; and decided further 
that, without producing any marked change in the pres- 
ent apportionment, he should try to “remove the many 
Inconsistencies in the present divisions and rectify the 
humerous individual instances of injustice.” 

On this basis he has recommended that reasonable 
divisions would be determined by the use of a “first- 
class rate prorate,” and in this connection he has set up 
In an appendix a different group of prorating factors for 
each territory, to be used in computing percentages as 
Integers for the actual haul in each territory. This 
set-up the examiner would apply to all traffic except 
alcohol, lime, sugar, and cast iron pipe, and export and 
Import rates between central territory and southern, for 
which the northern prorating factors alone are recom- 
menced for the distances corresponding to the actual 
haul ‘n either territory. 

Wh respect to the subsidiary phases of the proceed- 
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ing, the examiner would apply to divisions on Florida 
general traffic and fruits and vegetables the general form- 
ula after deduction from the rates such amounts as rep- 
resent the so-called Florida arbitraries for the use of the 
Florida lines ; also he would apply the general finding to 
divisions involving border territory. No special treat- 
ment of the Norfolk Southern is recommended save an 
adjustment of the apportionment of costs of switching 
services over the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt. 
Examiner Hosmer’s report presents an interesting ac- 
count of the controversies which have continued for 
several years over the divisions involved. The investi- 
gation was instituted by the commission in response to a 
petition of the railroads in official territory for a probe 
of divisions of joint interterritorial class rates, and was 
broadened to include commodity rates on the request of 
the southern carriers. When the northern roads intro- 
duced evidence attacking divisions involving border ter- 
ritory the commission, to remove doubt as to the inves- 
tigation’s scope, amended its order to include that 
territory as well. It is estimated that the rates for which 
the divisions are to be fixed yield the two contending 
groups of carriers an aggregate gross revenue of more 


than $100,000,000 a year. 
Existing Divisions 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the divisions 
formulae proposed by the two groups of roads the ex- 
aminer sketches briefly the basis of the existing divisions 
and their history. Prior to 1928 when a comprehensive 
system of class rates between official and southern ter- 
ritories was prescribed as a result of the southern class 
rate investigation there had been in effect between the 
south and New England and trunk line territories joint 
class rates, the measure of which was originally deter- 
mined by adding the amounts which the northern and 
southern lines were willing to accept for their respective 
portions of the total transportation service. The north- 
ern lines named certain definite amounts, known as “spe- 
cifics,’ which were acceptable to them for their hauls 
north of the territorial gateways, and to these “‘specifics” 
the southern lines for their hauls added what they say 
fit. Between central territory and the south there were, 
with certain exceptions, no joint class rates, the through 
rates being made by combination of the separately estab- 
lished class rates to and from the Ohio river crossings or 
Virginia cities; and these through rates were divided as 
made. 

Shortly before the new class rates became effective in 
January, 1928, the northern and southern lines agreed 
upon a temporary basis of divisions to remain in effect 
until a permanent basis should be established. In this 
revision of territorial rates, the examiner says, the re- 
ductions were “far more important” than the increases ; 
and “it appears that under the temporary basis of divi- 
sions the southern lines have absorbed at least 60 per 
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cent of the net reduction in revenue from the interterri- 
torial rates.” Both groups are, however, dissatisfied 
with the temporary divisions. 

As to commodity rates, the examiner notes that there 
has been much controversy in this connection, and thus 
finds it “not surprising that the line of cleverage be- 
tween the two groups of carriers extends also to the 
divisions” of such rates. There is at present no agree- 
ment, even of a temporary nature, concerning divisions 
of rates on stoves, furniture, cast iron pipe, and clay, 
“all of which move in important volume from the south 
to official territory” ; and, since freight charges from this 
traffic are largely collected at destination, “the southern 
lines are under the practical necessity of accepting such 
share of the revenue as the northern lines accord them.” 
The report adds, however, that “in some instances it 
appears that the southern lines have followed the same 
policy where they are in a strategic position to do so.” 


Proposals of Contending Carriers 


The proposal of the northern lines was that the divi- 
sions should be based on a mileage prorate using con- 
structive instead of actual miles. This formula, the ex- 
aminer calls “somewhat novel and difficult to describe 
briefly,” but on the basis of 1929 traffic it would increase 
the divisions accruing to the northern lines by about $5,- 
000,000 a year. The southern lines proposed, for divi- 
sions of rates other than those for which they asked 
special treatment, a modified rate prorate, using as fac- 
tors for the northern lines 95 per cent of the first-class 
rates in the basic eastern class rate scale, and for the 
southern lines the first class rates in the southern class- 
rate scale. The net effect of this and other proposals 
of the southern lines, other than that made by the Nor- 
folk Southern, the report says, would apparently in- 
crease their revenues by about $3,500,000 a year, based 
on the 1929 volume. 

Examiner Hosmer proceeds to consider the statistical 
evidence supporting these respective positions, observ- 
ing at the outset that the commission is confronted “with 
the usual argument and speculation as to whether these 
costs are representative of the traffic which is under 
consideration”—this because of the failure of the car- 
riers to make any particular effort “to distinguish dif- 
ferent kinds of freight traffic from the standpoint of 
costs or to ascertain the individual costs of the terri- 
torial traffic.” The northern lines claimed that their 
operating costs are as high or higher than those of the 
south, although they conceded that the total cost of serv- 
ice, including return on investment, is higher in the 
south. The southern lines minimized the importance of 
comparative transportation costs, employing their sta- 
tistical evidence to develop the point that their revenue 
needs are relatively greater because of less favorable 
operating conditions, lower traffic density, and other 
reasons. 

Conceding that a criterion of divisions based on com- 
parative costs of service “would be a logical one and per- 
haps as fair as could be devised,” the examiner observes 
that the statistical approach “might be inviting if the 
pitfalls in the way were less obvious.” He goes on 
in this connection to explain that “any attempt to con- 
struct a system of divisions by use of the average figures 
stressed by the northern lines would lead one only into 
a morass of speculation from which there would be no 
emergence.” Because of the absence of more specific 
data, he suggested that certain cost figures compiled by 
the federal co-ordinator be incorporated into the record; 
but “the joint reply of the two contending groups stat- 
ing their firm and unqualified opposition to this sugges- 
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tion was almost the sole example of unanimity of thought 
which has appeared in the proceeding thus far.” 

It was considered by the examiner as “not without 
significance,” that the northern lines formula was de- 
vised by their traffic officers; and, with their statistical] 
witnesses devoting their testimony to other phases of 
the case, “there is nothing to indicate that any statistician 
or cost accountant had anything whatever to do with 
the formula.” Thus he infers that “practical considera- 
tions rather than cost research shaped the proposal’; 
and if this “be a correct inference” the northern formula 
“was framed perhaps in the belief occasionally mani- 
fested by litigants that the prayer should be broader than 
the expectation.” He adds that “the same is scarcely 
less true of the southern lines’ proposal.” The latter 
outline in their brief “what they term their approach to 
their proposed basis, which frankly stresses the practical 
aspects.” 

In launching the discussion leading up to his recom- 
mended general finding, Examiner Hosmer calls the 
present case “typical of many commission proceedings 
in recent years which have shown the need for more 
light on the troublesome question of comparative trans- 
portation costs in official and southern territories if for 
no other reason than to put an end to much footless dis- 
cussion of the question.” He proceeds to discuss at 
length various factors which have determined his con- 
clusion, because he believes that the duty resting upon 
the commission to make “complete statements showing 
the grounds upon which its determinations rest . . 
applies perhaps even with greater force to a proposed 
report dealing with a complicated and important pro- 
ceeding such as this in order that the conclusions recom- 
mended may be fully tested.” 

The examiner’s reasoning in this connection leads him 
to the conclusion that the northern lines “have not sup- 
ported the burden of proof requisite, as a measure of 
equity, to an increase in their revenue from this traffic 
to the extent of $3,000,000 or more under present con- 
ditions”; and that “it is fully as questionable whether 
the southern lines have established their right to a basis 
of divisions which would give them an increase only 
slightly less in amount than that sought by the northern 
lines.” Thus his finding which sets up a divisions 
formula leaving the apportionment of revenues about as 
they now are, while endeavoring to remove inconsist- 
encies and injustices. 

These divisions the examiner would apply at points 
where traffic is actually interchanged, this being the pro- 
posal of the northern lines, which the report calls “sim- 
pler and more realistic.” The southern lines preferred 
rate-making gateways even though the traffic may not 
change possession at such points. 

There follows discussions leading to recommended con- 
clusions in the various subsidiary phases of the case men- 
tioned at the outset. Among these is included an account 
of controversies involving border territory where con- 
siderations determining most of the current divisions 
“illustrate the working of the law of the jungle”; and 
where “in the course of 40 years of disputes . . . a con- 
siderable amount of soiled linen has accumulated, and 
some of it found its way into the tub in this proceeding.” 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS SIGNED the bill (H.R. 7493) carry- 
ing for the fiscal year ended June 20, 1938, appropriations for 
the non-military activities of the war department, including 
$128,000,000 for previously-authorized rivers and harbors work. 
Congressional action on the measure was completed on July 15 
when the Senate adopted the conference report which was agreed 
to by the House of Representatives on July 9. 
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Says Motor Drivers 
Can Stand 60-Hr. Week 


(Continued from page 108) 
and have scheduled stops at frequent intervals so that 


passengers may alight and the driver then has a short 
period of relaxation.” 


No Data on Effect of Fatigue on Accidents 


Also, the testimony bearing upon the effect of fatigue 
on bus and truck accidents. The examiner hopes that 
this deficiency will be supplied from accident reports 
to the commission, which requires the reporting carrier 
to state definitely the hours a driver was on duty when 
an accident occurred. Also, the commission has under 
consideration “the advisability of having a comprehen- 
sive, scientific study made of the causes and effects of 
driver fatigue.” Meanwhile, however, Mr. Snow thinks 
it would be unwise to withold the issuance of maximum 
hours regulations, and suggests that if such a study be 
undertaken, and its results show that errors have been 
made, the case could be reopened. 

Testimony of truck operators held generally that “the 
hours permitted by the laws of a state in which a par- 
ticular hearing was held were reasonable and safe.” In 
the states where there is no limitation,” or where the 
laws are not enforced,” carriers testified that as high as 
16 hours per day were safe and reasonable. Considering 
hours of service in the trucking industry specifically the 
examiner observes that many large operators do not re- 
quire drivers to do any loading and unloading; many 
have established division points where drivers are re- 
lieved; and many operate under contracts with union 
labor, which contracts generally provide for not more 
than 54 hours per week. However, the great majority 
of motor carriers have small operations, and “a careful 
study of the record creates a conviction that long and 
excessive hours exist in the trucking industry.” 

Some drivers testified to working 18 and 20 hours a 
day over long periods, and while the examiner does not 
question “the accuracy of this testimony” he expresses 
the belief that “such hours must be the exception and 
not the rule because human endurance would be 
stretched to the breaking point by such hours as these 
if continued for any length of time.” Nevertheless he 
found instances where drivers are required to work from 
14 to 16 hours per day, six days a week and sometimes 
seven—hours which “total the amazing figure of from 


84 to 96” for a six-day week and “substantially over 
100 hours” in seven days. 


Drivers Need Time to Take Baths 


From this follows the observation that a man cannot 
be a safe driver unless he has about eight hours of sleep 
at night; and “it is a matter of simple arithmetic that 
ifa man works 16 hours per day” he cannot get this re- 
quired rest. Also, allowance must be made for “dress- 
Ing, bathing, and getting to and from work—then, too, 
drivers are entitled to and do take a reasonable time for 
the simple recreations of life.” 

“In fairness to the trucking industry’ Mr. Snow 
felt called upon to point out that “these long hours are 
hot necessarily the result of a lack of interest on the 
Part of the carriers as to the question of safety or as 
to the welfare of their men. It is brought about by the 
Nature of the business.” The small carrier does not 
have sufficient traffic to warrant the setting up of divi- 
Sion points, and “if the distance between the terminal 
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cities is long the carriers have so far found it difficult to 
eliminate these long hours of service.” And, the report 
adds, care must be taken not to hamper these numerous 
small carriers which perform a necessary function in 
serving “cities and localities which are not served by 
regular route common carriers or by other transporta- 
tion companies.” 

Sleeper cabs are next discussed, and in this connection 
“the great preponderance of evidence by the drivers 
themselves is to the effect that they rest comfortably 
and sleep reasonably well in the modern sleeper cab.” 
The report goes on to cite services where continuous 
movement -is desirable and reaches the conclusion in this 
connection that “if the truck cannot be stopped to give 
the driver adequate rest, the safest type of operation is 
brought about by the use of the sleeper cab and two 
drivers.” The examiner would, however, condemn “im- 
properly constructed and equipped sleeper cabs” and he 
makes the further observation that “keeping men away 
from home for weeks at a time living continuously in 
sleeper cabs is a practice which should be condemned 
from a humanitarian standpoint.” 

Turning to the bus industry the examiner considers 
first the drivers of buses engaged in intra-city and sub- 
urban ‘work. While these may be technically on duty 
for some 12 hours, the lay-offs between rush hours are 
such as to “make it clear” that the work is not “unduly 
fatiguing.” The testimony showed that some companies 
with seven-day operations have contracts with drivers 
calling for a spread of the working hours over a period 
of eight days instead of seven. This makes it possible 
for each driver to take off a different day each week, 
and thus get an occasional Sunday. In this connection 
the examiner observes that “if 60 hours in a seven-day 
period be safe, it cannot be said that 70 hours in an 
eight-day period is unsafe.” Thus his favorable recom- 
mendation on the point. 

The report summarizes the bus situation with the ob- 
servation that “excessive hours of drivers are the ex- 
ception and not the rule, and the carriers can adapt their 
operations to any reasonable requirements which the 
commission shall prescribe.” 

Before framing his proposed regulations the examiner 
discussed briefly the testimony of labor representatives 
who contended for a maximum of 10 hours per day. He 
found, however, that “the small carrier would find it 
impossible to continue his operations with a rigid daily 
maximum as low as 10 hours.” Also, there is included 
a brief general survey of state laws on maximum hours 
from which Mr. Snow proceeds to point out that his 
recommended daily maximum is higher than is pre- 
scribed by the laws of eight states. However, 35 states 
permit a daily maximum equal to or higher than his 
proposal. The report’s weekly maximum, on the other 
hand, is less than that provided by the laws of 40 states. 
The examiner does not think that the regulations now 
prescribed will be the final solution, but he calls the 
proposed rules “a great step forward,” and believes that 
the maxima prescribed “are approximately as low as 
are justified by the record, and . . . as low as the motor 
carrier industry can bear at the present time.’’ Also, 
he expects that companies will understand that the pro- 
posed maxima are higher than hours now worked by 
drivers of many carriers, and thus “there will be no at- 
tempt to make the maximum in effect the minimum.” 

The proposed regulations are set forth in an appendix 
to the report. Aside from the definitions of terms and the 
provisions as to maximum hours there are rules dealing 
with the reporting of excess hours of service and ex- 
emptions in emergencies. It is proposed to make the 
regulations effective January 1, 1938. 
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One of the Trucks in Service at Memphis, Tenn. 





Eliminating Empty Truck Miles 


Cotton Belt trucking subsidiary, the Southwestern Transportation 
Company, is characterized by efficient operation 


HE St. Louis Southwestern was one of the pioneers 
| in rail-highway co-ordination. Since October, 
1928, its trucking subsidiary, the Southwestern 
Transportation Company, has grown to be one of the 
largest and most efficiently operated railway motor 
transport enterprises of the country. This transport 
company operates a fleet of nearly 150 units of highway 
freight equipment, and its shops at Texarkana, Texas, 
have served as a model for many other such companies. 
The truck fleet consists almost entirely of new equip- 
ment, the original units purchased in 1928 having been 
replaced in the last few years with modern units in the 
interest of operating and maintenance efficiency. The 
new fleet is made up of power units of standard manu- 
facture. In all, the transportation company operates 
more than 2,000 miles of truck routes. 

Among the outstanding characteristics that have made 
this operation successful is the use of the most efficient 
equipment and its proper upkeep at all times, and, above 
all, the continuing studies and practices toward the elim- 
ination of empty mileage. The time schedules and the 
truck routes themselves have been carefully arranged to 
operate between places and at times of day that will en- 
able them to haul payloads in both directions, without 
sacrificing service to the customers. The following de- 
tailed description of the operations shows how this has 
been accomplished. 


While an adequate and rapid service for northbound 
merchandise is maintained in connection with the fast 
perishable trains that are delivered to the railway at 
Corsicana for movement to St. Louis and Memphis, the 
“Blue Streak” heads the southbound merchandise move- 
ment which is handled by the rail-highway co-ordination. 
This fast merchandise train leaves East St. Louis each 
evening at 7:10, arriving at Texarkana, 560 miles dis- 
tant, at 11:45 the following morning. The first 400 miles 
of the run are covered at a speed of nearly 40 miles per 
hour. 

This train carries through and interline package cars 
for Louisiana, Texas and other southwestern points; it 
also carries a number of merchandise cars that are set 
out at distribution points that have been set up along the 
line between St. Louis and Texarkana. At these points, 
the merchandise is transferred to trucks, and distributed 
to local stations north and south along the main line, and 
also across country to numerous branch line points. 


Truck Operations 


South of Dexter, Mo., the transport company covers 
all the main lines of the railway with supplementary 
truck routes, except between Jonesboro, Ark., and 
Brinkley, where the present condition of the highway 1s 
such as to preclude effective operation. The accompany- 
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Modern Equipment Features the Southwestern Transportation Company Operations 


ing map shows the railway and the numerous cross- 
country truck routes. 

The Blue Streak sets out the first car at Malden, Mo., 
and the transport company’s trucks start out immediately 
making deliveries along the main line as far north as 
Dexter, Mo., and south to Paragould, Ark. Other trucks 
make deliveries along the branches east of Malden, and 
cross-country to New Madrid. These latter trucks ar- 
rive sufficiently early in the morning to pick up the mer- 
chandise that has been brought cross-country from Mem- 
phis along the river highway by truck and take it back 
to the main line points. ~ 

The second car is set out at Jonesboro, Ark., and 
trucks handle the freight north to Paragould and for the 
Blytheville branch. | Memphis freight from the Blue 
Streak is also handled cross-country from Jonesboro. 
This truck leaves Memphis at night with merchandise 
for early morning delivery in Jonesboro and vicinity, and 
returns to Memphis in time for early morning delivery 
of the freight from St. Louis. 

A third car is set out at Stuttgart, with merchandise 
for Stuttgart proper, for the main line north to Brinkley, 
for the Gillett branch, and for Little Rock. To effect 
early morning delivery in Little Rock, the merchandise 
in this Stuttgart car, or cars, as the case may be, is load- 
ed at East St. Louis with the Little Rock freight first 
out, the northbound main line freight second, and the 
Gillett branch freight third, and the transfer to trucks 
and the dispatching of vehicles is made in that order. 


Inter-City Trucks Loading 


at Stuttgart, Ark., An Important Concentration Point 


A fourth car, set out at Pine Bluff, is loaded with 
merchandise for distribution by truck north along the 
main line to, but not including, Stuttgart and south as 
far as Fordyce. Freight for the Altheimer branch, also 
loaded in this car, is trucked to the branch line stations 
to, but not including, England. A fifth car is set out at 
Camden, from which trucks handle merchandise north to 
Fordyce, and south to, but not including, Texarkana. 

The Blue Streak splits at Lewisville, one section pro- 
ceeding to Texarkana, and the other to Shreveport. The 
Shreveport section carries interline package cars and 
carloading company merchandise cars that break bull at 
Shreveport for distribution to points in Louisiana and 
east Texas. First afternoon delivery of merchandise 
from St. Louis is made in Shreveport and vicinity 


Texas Operations | 


The Texarkana section of the Blue Streak consists of 
cars loaded with merchandise for Texarkana and points 
west. Merchandise for Texarkana and immediate vicin- 
ity is given first afternoon delivery out of St. Louis, and 
freight for other Texas points on the Cotton Belt is 
given early second morning delivery. This latter service 
is accomplished by set-out cars at principal points, with 
distribution by Southwestern Transportation Company 
trucks to intermediate towns. 

Prompt service out of Dallas and Fort Worth for East 
Texas points to and including Texarkana is provided by 
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a merchandise train that sets out cars at Greenville, 
Commerce, Sulphur Springs, Mount Pleasant and Tex- 
arkana, from which distribution points the merchandise 
is handled to intermediate stations and branch line points 
by Southwestern Transportation Company trucks. 


Memphis Operations 


The railway and the transportation company maintain 
separate freighthouses in Memphis, and the transporta- 
tion company operates truck lines paralleling the railway 
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The Southwestern Transportation Company Not Only Parallels the 
Railway, but Operates Many Cross-Country Routes As Well 


out of that point. Here, as elsewhere, the transport com- 
pany also maintains a traffic solicitation force of its own, 
concerned principally in securing the routing of less than 
carload traffic. Despite this apparent competition, how- 
ever, the two services complement rather than compete 
with each other, and operating arrangements have been 
worked out with the idea of supplying a separate or a 
co-ordinated service, as the convenience of the siipper 
demands. 


Compete with Private Truckers 


The transportation company trucks handle a large 
quantity of merchandise from Memphis to branch line 
points east of the main line, and to Jonesboro for main 
line movement north. These truck routes save a large 
amount of merchandise car mileage in every case, and 
afford a fast and flexible service whereby the Cotton Belt 
and the transportation company are able to compete with 
private truckers for business they could not otherwise 
obtain under present competitive conditions. In this 


service, two trailers are spotted at the railway freight- 
house in Memphis and loaded with merchandise through- 
out the day. At 5 p.m., when this freighthouse closes, 
the trailers are moved to the transport company’s 
freighthouse, where merchandise that has been delivered 
to the transportation company during the day is con- 


solidated with the freight already loaded on the trailers. 
These trailers are held for late deliveries, and one is then 
hauled to Jonesboro, with freight for that point and main 
line points north, and the other goes to New Madrid, 
serving the stations on the railway’s branches enroute. 

The railway operates a fast merchandise train from 
Memphis to Arkansas and Texas, which carries numer- 
ous set-out cars for the break-bulk points. The trans- 
portation company trucks handle freight from these cars 
to the local stations in the same manner as that previ- 
ously described for the “Blue Streak” service. The 
transportation company, because of the later closing hour 
of its freighthouse, also handles a considerable volume 
of merchandise that is received too late to make the train. 
By using both means of transportation in this manner, no 
freight is left on the Memphis platforms overnight, and 
all merchandise moves out on the day it is received. 


Richmond 
Greyhound Expands 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission recently ap- 
i proved the application of the Richmond Grey- 
hound Lines to purchase all the capital stock of 
the Peninsula Transit Corporation. The Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac owns 49 per cent of the stock 
of the Richmond Greyhound Lines which has _ been 
operating for more than ten years, largely between Rich- 
mond and Washington. The Peninsula has been oper- 
ating 20 buses between Baltimore and Washington, also 
between Norfolk and Richmond, and the new acquisi- 
tion gives the Richmond Greyhound a through main line 
operation between Baltimore and Norfolk via Washing- 
ton and Richmond. 


Joint Rail-Truck Meeting 


O further a more complete understanding between 

t railroads and the trucking companies, arrange- 

ments have been made by J. W. Farmer, chair- 

man, Western Trunk Line Committee, and Harry F. 

Chaddick, president, Illinois-Minnesota Highway Car- 

riers, for a joint conference of representatives of the two 

associations. At this conference it is planned to work 

out an arrangement for regular joint meetings, to discuss 

rates, tariffs and matters of policy as they affect the 
railways and the highway transportation companies. 


T. & N. O. Co-ordination 


AST April, the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Ly established a new air-conditioned train, “The 

Northland,” which, in connection with the Cana- 
dian National, gives overnight service between Toronto 
and points in northern Ontario, including the Rouyn 
mining district. Following the inauguration of this train, 
three buses were purchased by the railway to serve as 
feeders for the Northland and others of its main line 
trains. One of these, a 21-passenger Ford, is operating 
between Porquis and Iroquois Falls; the other two, 2>- 
passenger Fords, are in service between Swastika and 
Larder Lake. 
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Mountain Highways Negotiated 
Successfully 


Denver & Rio Grande Western motor subsidiaries traverse 
difficult terrain safely in both winter and summer 


HE highway subsidiaries of the Denver & Rio 

Grande Western have established an excellent 

record for safety and dependability since they 
began some years ago, despite their operation over the 
high Colorado mountains. Like the parent railway, 
whose main line has not been blocked because of snow 
for over 40 years, the bus and truck routes, traversing 
numerous passes of 10,000 ft. or more above sea level, 
have operated on schedule consistently without lengthy 
interruptions. 

The corporate set-up of the widespread rail-highway 
co-ordinations and other motor transport subsidiaries of 
the D. & R. G. W. was described in detail in the Railway 
Age of August 24, 1935. Briefly summarized, this 
set-up is as follows: 

The D. & R. G. W. holds an 80 per cent interest in 
the Rio Grande Motorway, Inc., which began operation 
in June, 1926, and which operates both freight and 
passenger service. Mesa Verde National Park, in the 
extreme southwestern corner of Colorado, is served dur- 
ing the peak season by the Rio Grande Motorway. 

The railway also has a large interest in the Denver- 
Colorado Springs-Pueblo Motorway, Inc., established in 
April, 1926, which operates some 750,000 bus-miles an- 
nually, and this company, in turn, owns a third interest, 
with the Burlington Transportation Company and the 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, in the Den- 
ver-Salt Lake-Pacific Stages, Inc., started on May 31, 
1935, to operate a direct bus line between Denver and 
Salt Lake City through northern Colorado on U. S. 40 
via Berthoud and Rabbit Ear passes, serving such towns 
as Craig and Steamboat Springs enroute. Since the 
article referred to was written, all of the bus subsidi- 
aries of the D. & R. G. W. have joined the National 
Trailways System, and they share in through ticket- 


ing arrangements, joint use of stations, joint advertis- 
ing, etc. 


Freight Services 


The D. & R. G. W. entered the trucking business, as 
an experiment, in March, 1931, in an effort to regain 
less-than-carload merchandise traffic, which for about 10 
years prior to that time had declined steadily each year 
because of highway competition. At first, intrastate 
less-than-carload shipments between Denver, Colo., Col- 
orado Springs, Pueblo, Canon City, Salida, Walsen- 
burg, Trinidad and Alamosa were afforded free pick-up 
at point of origin and delivery at destination, through 
contracts with local draymen at these points, without 
change in the classification or class rates then in effect. 

This experiment proved that a demand existed for 
this service and that much of the traffic being lost to the 
truck lines could be regained for the railroad by provid- 
ing free pick-up at points of origin and delivery at desti- 
Nation ; but if maximum results were to be obtained, the 
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The Road Across Bear Creek Falls Between Ouray and Silverton 
Is Typical of D. & R. G. W. Highway Operations 


basis of rates, classification and packing requirements 
would have to be simplified. In May, 1934, the free 
pick-up and delivery service was extended to practically 
all of the principal points served by the D. & R. G. W. 
in Colorado, with a simple system of all-commodity 
rates, largely eliminating the complicated classification 
and complex packing requirements. Every month since 
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A Fleet of Pusher Buses Has Just 
Been Placed In Service 
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this service was provided, an increase has been shown 
in the volume of l.c.l. traffic handled between points on 
the D. & R. G. W. in Colorado. 

To improve this service to shippers and receivers fur- 
ther, the D. & R. G. W. inaugurated, in January, 1936, 
a fast overnight freight train service, The Rocket, from 
Denver to Minturn and to Alamosa; and via the Moffat 
Tunnel and the Dotsero cutoff to Gienwood Springs and 
Grand Junction, serving the principal distribution points 
on the D. & R. G. W. in the state. From these rail 
heads, the subsidiary motor lines of the railroad were 
utilized through co-ordination of the two services. 

For instance, l.c.l. traffic for Alamosa and all points 
in the San Luis valley is handled by rail to Alamosa, 
from which point the Rio Grande Motorway handles 
shipments to the outlying communities, performing a 








delivery service to the store door of the receiver. All 
shipments for Durango and Farmington are handled by 
the Rio Grande Motorway from Alamosa over the high- 
way. From Gunnison to Crested Butte, the Rio Grande 
Motorway handles shipments in connection with the 
railroad. From Leadville there is a co-ordinated service 
to Glenwood Springs, serving all the small intermediate 
points via highway truck service, and to points between 
Glenwood Springs and Grand Junction there is a co- 
ordinated truck and rail service, serving intermediate 
points via highway and truck. From Grand Junction 
to points south on the North Fork branch, between 
Delta, Somerset, Montrose, Ridgway, Ouray, Silverton 
and Durango (except to Delta and Montrose proper), 
all the small communities are served by the Rio Grande 
Motorway in conjunction with the railroad. 


Feet 


The Highway Across Monarch 
Pass at an Elevation of 11,650 
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A Contrast in Country Traversed 
—Upper Right: Hard Surface 
Road Through Colorado Orchard 
Country: Lower Left: Oiled Road 
Across the Colorado Desert 


In other words, by providing fast overnight train 
service from Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo— 
the principal distributing points—to the principal rail 
points in southern and western Colorado, and utilizing 
the motor lines to perform, via highway, the handling 
and delivery of freight to receivers in the small com- 
munities, from and to which there is insufficient volume 
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of this traffic to load cars or perform daily train service 
to effect delivery by rail, it has been possible for the 
D. & R. G. W. to show progressive and continued in- 
creases in the amount of merchandise traffic handled. 
In April, 1937, for example, more than 10 million 
pounds of merchandise was handled. 

In Utah, the lines of the D. & R. G. W. are practi- 
cally paralleled by the Rio Grande Motorway which op- 
erates daily truck service between Salt Lake City and 
Price, and between Salt Lake City and Marysvale. The 
motorway truck service in Utah is supplemental to the 
train service, in view of the fact that, so far, no rail- 
highway co-ordination similar to that in effect in Colo- 
rado has been attempted. 

The fast overnight merchandise service has been ad- 
vertised to the employees by means of notices as to its 
progress in the monthly traffic bulletin issued to all em- 
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ployees who are concerned, and to the public by means 
of posters, circulars, broadsides and on-line newspaper 
advertising. 


Passenger Service 


The bus lines of the D. & R. G. W. operate over some 
of the highest passes in the country, as follows: 


Pass Ft. Above Sea Level 
DE dacevencsetccdcd adcnoesaesonns 11,992 
I od aie aah i uaa wig ahe waren wee wee 11,315 
PE cen ccadbnnweede sew eenweeweaee 11,650 
EE <a: nie Raab ara h 8 dae eae ae ih 10,850 
EE re tk Cenadedeaneinesianee waned 10,424 
ED a thao wate a nianaah eee ua ea es 10,032 
I i lk ao aor ah oe sib aocre. wei Gaara are ears 10,003 
DTD cccsceanev dese neeiecadewues 9,680 


All but Loveland, the highest pass, are kept open 
throughout the winter by the Colorado state highway 
department, and it is estimated that this pass, too, will 
be open for traffic next winter. The railway’s subsid- 
iary bus companies conduct regular operations over all 
passes, except Loveland, throughout the winter. The 
line over the Loveland pass is the Denver-Leadville 
route, and, when Loveland pass is closed, this route is 
detoured over Kenosha pass, which is much lower, and 
operates via Fairplay and Buena Vista between Denver 
and Leadville. The only other route closed in the win- 
ter is between Durango and Mesa Verde National Park. 
and winter operations on this line are abandoned be- 
cause the park is closed and not because of weather 
conditions. 

Between Alamosa and Durango, over Wolf Creek: 
between Ouray and Silverton, over Red Mountain; and 
between Silverton and Durango, over Molas pass, fre- 
quent snow slides are encountered, which occasionally 
block the highway or the railway. However, both have 
never been blocked at the same time since the buses 
started operating, and when slides occur, all passengers 
are transferred to either the railway or the highway, 
whichever is open, and operations are so continued until 
the blocked medium of transportation is reopened, when 
normal operations are resumed. 

Despite the severe winter weather encountered in 
these high altitudes, the safety record of the D. & R. 
G. W. bus subsidiaries is an excellent one. Not only 
have no serious accidents occurred, but none of the 
buses have ever been stuck in the snow, or any of the 
passengers otherwise inconvenienced. As a matter of 
fact, because of climatic conditions in the mountains, icy 
and glazed roads are not encountered; and the packed 
snow roads of the winter time, unless they are blocked 
by slides, actually afford better driving conditions than 
the bare summer roads. 


Service Extensions 


The Rio Grande Motorway has been steadily expand- 
ing its operations since it was formed 10 years ago. 
Since the article previously referred to was written and 
in the past year, the Denver-Leadville line has been 
opened via Empire and Dillon, as well as the alternate 
winter route via Fairplay and Buena Vista. Another 
line has been established in Utah between Sevier and 
Cove Fort, where connection is made with the Salt Lake 
City-Los Angeles line, providing a short route for pas- 
sengers in that territory to southern California. Oper- 


ations are now being conducted under an emergency 
permit between Salida and Gunnison via the direct route 
over Monarch pass, and application is on file to make 
this a permanent route. 


Ends Santa Fe 


Bus Hearings 


HE record-breaking Santa Fe bus hearings on in- 

l trastate rights in California closed in San Fran- 

cisco recently. Commissioner Wallace L. Ware, 
presiding, indicated that oral argument, if deemed neces- 
sary by the commission, would ‘be heard in October or 
November. Commissioner Ware instructed the Santa 
Fe to submit an abstract of evidence, proposed findings 
of fact and brief within 30 days. The protestants, South- 
ern Pacific, Pacific Greyhound, Pacific Electric and Mo- 
tor Transit Company were granted 60 days for filing 
similar information and answering briefs, and the Santa 
Fe was granted an additional 30 days for its final answer. 

The case has broken all railroad commission records, 
with 575 witnesses, 148 trial days, 846 exhibits and a 
transcript of approximately 17,300 pages containing more 
than 5,000,000 words. Veteran courtroom attaches have 
estimated that it would require more than 48 eight-hour 
days to read even casually the transcript and exhibits. 

The Santa Fe, in October, 1935, filed application with 
the railroad commission for the right to engage in a 
point-to-point bus service in California, co-ordinated with 
its rail service, at a flat 114-cents-per-mile coach rate, a 
reduction of approximately 25 per cent under then ex- 
isting rates, with a complete interchange of rail-coach 
and bus tickets. The hearings opened March 3, 1936, 
and the case has been almost continuously before the 
commission since. 

Meanwhile, the Santa Fe is proceeding with its an- 
nounced intention of simplifying the corporate set-up of 
its highway subsidiaries. On July 7, six of its affiliate 
motor bus companies asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to consolidate. They are the 
Santa Fe Train Transportation Company, Santa Fe Trail 
Stages, Central Arizona Transportation Lines, Cardinal 
Stage Company, Rio Grande Stages and the Western 
Transit Company. 


66 35 
New Bus “Detour 
Ti Louisville & Nashville, this summer, has joined 


the list of railways offering bus detours in con- 

nection with rail journeys. The L. & N. recently 
completed joint arrangements with the Smoky Mountain 
Transit Company and the Smoky Mountain Tours Com- 
pany for eight types of all-expense sightseeing tours 
through Great Smoky Mountain national park. Pas- 
sengers will be handled by rail to Knoxville, Tenn., from 


various points on the L. & N., and given a wide variety | 


of Great Smoky tours to choose from there. 





A New Dreset Rattcar, designed especially for British oper- 
ating conditions, has been built by the Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage & Wagon Company, Ltd., and the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Company, Ltd. Described fully in the July 9 Diesel 
Railway Traction Supplement to the Railway Gazette (London), 
the new unit is powered by a 240-hp. Ganz type Diesel engine 
mounted on a single power truck, and is geared to attain a top 
speed of 80 mph. Transmission of power to the axles 1S 
accomplished by a Ganz five-speed gearbox supported on the 
power truck frame with rubber cushioning blocks. The trans- 
mission is operated from the motorman’s compartment by com- 
pressed air, which makes possible remote control of the trans- 
mission for multiple unit operation. The car body, which is an 
all-welded structure of alloy steel, seats 58 passengers. 
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LC.C. Opens New 
Haven Hearing 


New Haven management pre- 
sents exhaustive studies in 
defense of its plan 


After hearing a complete presentation of 
evidence which favored the debtor’s plan 
of reorganization of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission adjourned public hear- 
ings until September 8. The one day ses- 
sion on July 20 featured the introduction 
of extensive exhibits by the following of- 
fiers of the New Haven: E. G. Buck- 
land, chairman of the board; Frank J. 
Wall, vice-president in charge of traffic; 
H. W. Dorigan, executive assistant to the 
trustees, and G. I. Carmichael, comptroller. 
Although Commissioner Mahaffie, who 
presided at the hearing, stated that coun- 
sel could cross-examine witnesses, there 
was very little cross-examination by coun- 
sel for security holders, some of whom are 
planning to oppose the plan of the man- 
agement of the New Haven. 

Mr. Buckland went into detail in ex- 
plaining the proposed plan of reorganiza- 
tion and said that the plan would accord 
each security holder due recognition in line 
with his priority. He also told the com- 
mission that he was opposed to the sever- 
ance of any of the lines now in the sys- 
tem, as it was his belief that the Bank- 
ruptey Act had intended that the present 
rail systems should be preserved. He also 
pointed out that it would take some time 
for the leased lines to finance and provide 
themselves with the necessary equipment 
to operate their properties independently, 
if they were removed from the New Ha- 
ven system. He was referring to talk of 
the Old Colony bondholders who have 
suggested that they be allowed to take over 
the railroad and operate it independently. 

Vice-President Wall presented an ex- 
hibit of 208 pages which dealt with the 
Past, present and prospective traffic and 
revenues of the railroad and which showed 
that the total operating revenue of the 

ew Haven for a prospective year is esti- 
mated at $87,500,000, which compares with 
an average annual gross of $99,632,419 in 
the 10 years from 1927-1936. In comment- 
ng on the forecast, Mr. Wall said that it 
should be remembered that there were 
other forces than the economic depression 
Which have reduced revenues. He went 
on to point out that freight revenue has 
; N severely reduced by the diversion of 
raffic to other forms of transportation and 
Y reductions in freight rates, both re- 
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ductions made by the railroad to meet 
competition and those ordered by the com- 
mission. If the New Haven had received 
the same revenue per ton mile in 1928 that 
it received during the first three months of 
1937, its freight revenue for 1928 would 
have been only $64,500,000, or $10,800,000 
less than its actual freight revenue of $75,- 
300,000. 

Mr. Wall also pointed out in his report 
that “the reduction in fares effective June 
1, 1936, not only stimulated new rail 
travel, but also accelerated the return to 
the railroad of a large number of passen- 
gers who had been traveling on the high- 
ways.” Commenting on the future of pas- 
senger traffic in his territory, Mr. Wall 
said that there seems to be little question 
that the population of the territory served 
by the New Haven will continue to in- 
crease in the future. 

The principal findings of Mr. Wall’s 
survey of industrial conditions and indus- 
trial trends in New England were: 

That there is a marked correspondence 
between the broad movements of the pro- 
duction indexes for New England and the 
United States. 

That, owing to the industrial develop- 
ment of less mature parts of the country, 
there has been a declining tendency in the 
relationship of industrial production in 
New England to that of the country as 
a whole over a period of several decades. 
This declining trend in relative position 
has not been due to any decline in New 
England industry as a whole, but rather 
to the greater growth and development of 
industry outside of New England, espe- 
cially in the middle west. 

That this trend reflects two important 
aspects of the effects on New England of 
the industrial development of other areas: 
the growth of competing industries in 
other areas; partly at the expense of cer- 
tain New England industries; and the lim- 
ited degree which New England has par- 
ticipated in the development of certain 
types of heavy industries which took place 
elsewhere. The cotton textile and boot 
and shoe industries are notable examples 
of the first of these developments; as to 
the second, the United States index of 
production during the past ten years re- 
flected marked growth in the output of 
heavy durable goods, which are propor- 
tionately less important for New England 
than for the country as a whole. More- 
over, the United States index was also 
conspicuously affected by the increase in 
the output of automobiles, which is only 
of indirect importance to New England 
industry. 

That since 1929 there has been an ap- 
parent reversal or retardation of the de- 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Forwarders Found 
To Be “Brokers” 


I.C.C. thus classifies Acme 
for regulation under 
motor carrier act 


Freight forwarding companies are motor 
carriers within the meaning of the motor 
carrier act only to the extent that they 
actually operate motor vehicles, and are 
subject to federal regulation as brokers in 
all of their other interstate activities, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 5, on ap- 
plications of Acme Fast Freight, Inc., and 
its affiliates. The majority opinion, by 
Commissioners Lee and Caskie, found 
Shippers Service Express entitled under the 
motor carrier act’s “grandfather clause” to 
continue operation as a common carrier 
over regular routes in Massachusetts and 
New York, but it denied Acme’s applica- 
tion for a certificate “to operate over ir- 
regular routes as a common carrier of all 
classes of property, except commodities in 
bulk, by utilization of the facilities and 
services of carriers by motor, rail and 
water, between points in all states and the 
District of Columbia.” For the latter 
set-up a brokerage license was granted 
under Acme’s alternative application in 
that connection. 

The commission found that in passing 
upon an application for a broker’s license 
it has power to grant such an application 
in whole or in part. “Being doubtful 
whether the evidence: shows that the em- 
ployment of contract carriers by applicant 
brokers is consistent with the public in- 
terest and the policy of the act,” the com- 
mission “will not at present restrict appli- 
cants to the employment of common car- 
riers, but will hold the case open for ob- 
servation of applicants’ operations in order 
to make such future restrictions as the 
public interest may require.’ Where for- 
warding companies employ common car- 
riers by motor vehicle, the decision says, 
they must pay the published tariff rates of 
such carriers, since the circumstances are 
the same as when the consolidator, having 
the legal status of a shipper, utilizes the 
services of carriers by rail. 

The proceeding has been held open for 
30 days to permit the Acme Transfer & 
Storage Company, Inc., to request further 
hearing for the purpose of submitting 
additional proof in support of its applica- 
tion for a certificate under the “grand- 
father clause” for operation as a common 
carrier over irregular routes within an 
area including and adjacent to New York. 
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The decision says that the description in 
the record of the territory in which this 
company operates “is so indefinite that the 
certificate to which it is entitled cannot 
now be ordered issued.” 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring in 
part, expressed disagreement with the ma- 
jority finding that Acme and its non- 
vehicle-operating affiliates are brokers. He 
discusses the term “broker” and finds that 
transport intermediary to. be something 
different than a forwarder, which latter 
“is in the relation of a common carrier to 
its patron.” 

The majority report opens with a de- 
scription of forwarder services in general 
and of Acme operations in particular. The 
latter, it says, employs 225 solicitors and 
general agents and nearly 2,100 motor 
carriers. These truckers are independent 
operators, their agreements with Acme re- 
lating “almost exclusively to compensation 
for their services.” Since April 1, 1936, 
Acme has filed tariffs in which it has ob- 
tained concurrences from the majority of 
motor carriers serving it. It appears, how- 
ever, that “these concurrences rest on oral 
contracts providing for a division of the 
applicant’s published rates on a basis inde- 
pendent of the rates and charges carried 
in tariffs or schedules of the motor car- 
riers, and without regard to the classifica- 
tion of the goods carried.” In a few in- 
stances, the report adds, Acme pays the 
motor carriers their published tariff rates. 
Acme’s gross freight revenue for 1935 is 
estimated at $25,000,000, and it handled 
during that year about 600,000 tons. On 
this traffic it is estimated that Acme paid 
over $15,000,000 in transportation charges 
to rail and water carriers and $5,000,000 
to motor carriers. The sum of payments 
to water carriers was relatively small. 

Acme sought a single certificate to cover 
its two types of operations—the direct mo- 
tor vehicle operations of Shippers Service 
Express and Acme Transfer & Storage 
Company, and what the report “for con- 
venience” calls “indirect operations” of 
Acme Fast Freight, Inc., Chaffee-Shippers 
Service, Inc., Atlas Freight, Inc., and 
Southwestern Carloading Company. If 
such a single certificate were granted it 
was the plan to consolidate all of these 
affiliates, which are now treated “as its 
operating divisions or departments,” into 
Acme Fast Freight, Inc. 

The report next outlines Acme’s argu- 
ments in support of its contention that the 
so-called indirect operations or forwarding 
services make it a common carrier by mo- 
tor vehicle. Starting with the proposition 
that Acme is a common carrier at common 
law, these arguments go into definitions of 
various terms in the motor carrier act, and 
close by urging that the applicant’s con- 
struction of the law is necessary for the 
protection of the commission’s jurisdiction. 

These arguments are called in the report 
“cogent and impressive,” but’ are said to 
prove “too much.” In this connection the 
report observes that “if a carrier which 
undertakes to transport passengers or prop- 
erty by motor vehicle for compensation 
becomes subject to our jurisdiction under 
Part II with respect to all the transporta- 
tion which it undertakes, then an air car- 
rier which transports passengers to and 
from its air ports by motor vehicle would 
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become subject to our jurisdiction with 
respect to its air carriage; a water carrier 
which operates motor trucks in port col- 
lection and delivery service would become 
subject to our jurisdiction with respect to 
its water carriage, and it might even be 
argued that a railroad which operates 
motor trucks or buses to supplement its 
rail service would become subject to the 
provisions of Part II; at least to the extent 
that regulation provided for in that part is 
not duplicated in Part I.” 

Quoting from the motor carrier act’s sole 
reference to forwarding companies (in its 
definition of common carriers by motor 
vehicle), the report reaches the conclusion 
that “plainly it was not the purpose to 
bring within our jurisdiction all opera- 
tions” of forwarders, “but only to make 
sure that their motor vehicle operations 
should not escape regulation.” 

After a discussion leading to the conclu- 
sion that Acme’s two motor-vehicle-oper- 
ating affiliates, mentioned above, are the 
only common carriers by motor vehicle 
among the applicants, the report prcceeds 
with the reasoning which casts Acme in 
the role of “broker” as to its other opera- 
tions. Examination of the motor carrier 
act’s definition of that term brings forth 
the following observation: 

“It is manifest that the operations in- 
cluded in these definitions are much more 
comprehensive in scope than those found 
in any dictionary or legal definition of the 
term ‘broker.’ It was the plain purpose 
of Congress to include in the term ‘broker’ 
and subject to our regulation certain types 
of intermediaries dealing with motor ve- 
hicle transportation. Such intermediaries 
are features in the transportation field and 
have various designations which are not 
always definite. Without attempting 
a strict definition of the term, or a state- 
ment of the differences between the various 
types, it is our opinion that the operations 
of the applicants, as disclosed by the rec- 
ord, bring it squarely within the statutory 
definition of a broker, except insofar as it 
actually operates motor vehicles.” 

On the question of whether a broker’s 
license should be issued to Acme the report 
first cites the commission’s authority to 
grant an application for such a license in 
whole or in part, and continues to a dis- 
cussion of Acme’s arrangements with mo- 
tor carriers. The finding that the for- 
warder is not a common carrier will, the 
report says, require the abandonment of 
joint rate and divisions arrangements, since 
it would be a violation of law for common 
carriers by motor vehicle to depart from 
their tariff rates in the case of Acme as 
others; and it would be a violation for 
Acme to solicit or receive concessions. 

On the foregoing basis the use by Acme 
of common carriers is found to be in the 
public interest, but the commission is not 
yet sure as to a forwarder’s use of con- 
tract carriers. Because the bottom level of 
charges which a broker pays a contract 
carrier “may well be said to be governed 
generally by the best deal the broken can 
make” the commission deems it to be its 
duty to watch the effect of such a set-up 
on the motor transport industry. It says 
in this connection: “Notwithstanding the 
fact that we are permitting the present 
practices in respect to employment of con- 
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tract carriers to continue for the purpose 
of observation of their practical effects. we 
are not unmindful that it is earnestly con- 
tended that it is beyond the legal capacity 
of a contract carrier to serve a broker. 
We do not wish to be understood as de- 
ciding that question in this case and we 
reserve it for later decision.” On this point 
Commissioner Eastman does not see how 
the forwarder, with the status of a ship- 
per, “can lawfully be prevented from uti- 
lizing the services of contract carriers by 
motor vehicle.” 

Mr. Eastman’s opinion, after its above- 
mentioned contention that the forwarder is 
in the relation of a common carrier to its 
patron, proceeds to observe that the for- 
warding company was “not an inconspicu- 
ous but a very prominent part of the trans- 
portation landscape” when the motor car- 
rier act was passed. It calls the majority’s 
argument for exclusion of forwarders 
from the motor-carrier role “equally ap- 
posite to the regulation of forwarding com- 
panies as ‘brokers’.” It adds that if there 
was any intent to include them within 
that term, “it escaped notice at the time.” 

Mr. Eastman concedes that the conelu- 
sion of the majority may be expedient, 
since, in the absence of regulation, for- 
warders “are disturbing factors in the 
transportation situation.” However, he 
adds, “the end does not justify the means, 
and if it did, it would be better to find 
that the applicant is a ‘common carrier by 
motor vehicle’ which would result in real 
regulation.” 

The former co-ordinator continues with 
the observation that when the motor car- 
rier act was under consideration little at- 
tention was given to problems which might 
arise from operations of forwarders; and 
concludes with a reference to the commis- 
sion’s investigation of forwarders, which 
latter “no doubt will indicate abuses which 
ought to be corrected and lay the 
groundwork for some form of comprehen- 
sive federal regulation of a more adequate 
character than could possibly be obtained 
through their regulation as ‘brokers’.” 


Kerr Succeeds Loomis as Eastern 
Public Relations Head 


Duncan J. Kerr, president of the Lehigh 
Valley, has been appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Public Relations of the 
Eastern Railroads, to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of Edward E. Loomis 
on July 11. 


B. and O. Buys Interest in Keeshin 


The Baltimore & Ohio has purchased 
about 2000 shares of the outstanding capt 
tal stock of the Keeshin Transcontinental 
Freight Lines, Inc., one of the country s 
largest motor truck operators. The road's 
holdings are reported to comprise approx! 
mately 14 per cent of the total capital o! 
the highway carrier, which total is made 
up of $200,000 in preferred stock and 
$1,489,200 in common shares. 


“Rocket” Makes Maiden Trip 


Three light-weight, stainless steel cats 
constructed for the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific for one of its “Rockets” made 
their first trip on July 12 when they cat 
ried a delegation of Chicago members 0! 
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MODERN POWER 


is economical power 


21 





Modern Power starts its train smoothly and has high sus- 
tained road speed with full load. « « « Without increase in 
driving axle weight it delivers 25 to 35% greater horse- 
power capacity than power ten years old or older. ¢ ¢ « 
Track maintenance is reduced because modern power 
uses light weight reciprocating and revolving parts and has 
low dynamic augment. « « « Modern Power reduces costs 
for operation and maintenance and assures maximum re- 
turns from every train. 
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the Elks fraternity to the national con- 
vention at Denver, Colo. These cars, con- 
structed for the train to operate between 
Kansas City and Denver, were hauled by 
an 1,800 hn. Diesel-electric locomotive and 
made the trip in 16 hr. 35 min., leaving 
Chicago at 7 a. m. and arriving in Denver 
at 11:35 p. m. 


“49-er” Prepared in 31 Minutes 


The “Forty Niner,” operated between 
Chicago and San Francisco by the Chicago 
and North Western, the Union Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific, was prepared in 31 
minutes for its westbound trip on July 14. 
The train of eight cars arrived late in 
Chicago due to a wash-out in Wyoming. 
Since it arrived at 7:18 a. m. and was 
scheduled to start its run at 9:10 a.m, a 
little less than two hours remained to un- 
load the train, run it out to the yard, serv- 
ice it, return it and load it. To accom- 
plish the task, the regular crew of 15 men 
employed to service the 8-car train in four 
hours was increased to 75 men, each of 
whom was assigned a specific duty. 


Another Ex Parte 115 Brief 


Class I railroads on June 15 filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission their 
brief dealing with the Ex Parte 115 pro- 
posals for increases in transcontinental- 
mountain-Pacific rates, evidence as to 
which was heard at hearings on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

While the present brief is thus limited 
to a discussion of the rate and traffic testi- 
mony received at these Pacific coast ses- 
sions, it is stated that the applicants also 
rely on evidence received at other hearings 
relating to their revenue situation, efficiency 
and economy in operations. Thus they re- 
fer to the general discussions in Volume I 
of the four-part Ex Parte 115 brief filed 
on June 5 and reviewed in the Railway 
Age of June 12, page 984. 


Trip on “Phoebe Snow’s Road” 


On Sunday, July 25, the Lackawanna 
will conduct a public inspection tour of 
its main line between New York and 
Binghamton, N. Y., and will afford ex- 
cursionists opportunity to view the locomo- 
tives assigned to the Syracuse and Utica 
divisions and to observe the shops and en- 
gine terminal at Scranton, Pa. Sponsored 
by the Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, New York chapter, and “The 
Railroad Magazine” (formerly “Railroad 
Stories”), the special train will leave the 
Hoboken, N. J., terminal at 8:30 (eastern 
standard time) and return at approxi- 
mately 9 p.m. Its route includes passages 
over the New Jersey cut-off and the 2,375 
foot Tunkhannock viaduct and through the 
Delaware Water Gap. 


District Court Has Jurisdiction in 
Transit Refusal 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
New Orleans on July 16 reversed a ruling 
of the U. S. District Court at Houston, 
Tex., and directed that court to take juris- 
diction in a suit filed by the Port of 
Brownsville seeking a mandamus to re- 
quire the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
and the Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley 
to furnish transportation for interstate 
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shipments from the port to gateway points 
into Mexico. In this case, the roads re- 
fused to furnish cars for shipments out of 
the port. The port filed suit in the dis- 
trict court at Houston, asking that the 
railroads show cause. The district court 
threw out the case, contending that the 
“controversy is an administrative matter 
which should be handled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and that the 
district court therefore lacked jurisdiction.” 
Following this action, the port filed pro- 
ceedings with the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals which overruled the lower court 
and directed it to take jurisdiction. 


Milwaukee Excursions Demonstrate 
Merchandising 


The value of salesmanship was demon- 
strated in two excursions operated by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
on July 18. One excursion, from Chicago 
to Union Grove, Wis., was designed to 
appeal to bicycle riders and secured a to- 
tal of 213 passengers. This excursion of- 
fered bicycle enthusiasts a ride over a 
concrete highway from Union Grove to 
Burlington with a police escort, luncheon 
at Eagle Lake Resort, dinner at Brown’s 
Lake and swimming. 

The second excursion appealed to cam- 
era fans. They were offered a trip to the 
Dells of Wisconsin and a full day of pic- 
ture-taking. A total of 203 persons pat- 
ronized this excursion. 


The Long Island Honors Veterans 


Two enginemen of the Long Island, J. 
C. Eichorn and L. G. Griffing, who rank 
on the road’s seniority list as “enginemen 
one and two,” respectively, were feted by 
a group of more than 100 of their asso- 
ciates at a testimonial dinner held at the 
Perkins hotel in Riverhead, N. Y., on July 
17. Mr. Eichorn on that occasion cele- 
brated the completion of a half century’s 
continuous service with the Long Island, 
and was presented a 50 year service gold 
button by H. T. Frushour, superintendent. 
L. G. Griffing, who was honored with a 
similar presentation last year, has a con- 
tinuous service record of 51 years. Ac- 
tive in union work for many years, he 
served a term as Grand Chief of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men. 


Mechanical Department 
Conventions 


There have been some misunderstand- 
ings about the dates of the various me- 
chanical conventions in Chicago the latter 
part of September. The Car Department 
Officers’ meeting will be held September 
28 and 29, and not September 21 and 22, 
as was announced in the Railway Age of 
July 3. It will convene in the Gray Room 
of the Hotel Sherman. 

The Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association will meet in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Sherman, Septem- 
ber 28-October 1, inclusive. The Interna- 
tional Railway General Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation will meet in the Rose Room of the 
Hotel Sherman, September 28 and 29. 
The Master Boilermakers’ Association will 
meet in the Crystal Room of the Hotel 
Sherman, September 29 and 30. Definite 
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announcement has been made to the effect 
that the International Railway Master 
Blacksmiths’ Association will not meet this 
year. There seems to be some question 
as to whether the American Railway Tool 
Foremen’s Association will meet on Sep- 
tember 30-October 1. 

The Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Inc., will have a joint exhibit in the Hotel 
Sherman in connection with these various 
conventions. 


Preliminary Reports Show June 
Gross 4.4 Per Cent Above 1936 


Preliminary reports from 93 Class | 
railroads, representing 81.2 per cent of 
total operating revenues, made public by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
show that those roads, in June, had esti- 
mated operating revenues amounting to 
$280,287,565 compared with $268,433,167 in 
June, 1936, and $366,106,784 in the same 
month of 1930. This gross was 4.4 per 
cent above that for June, 1936, but 23.4 
per cent below June, 1930. June freight 
revenues of the 93 roads amounted to 
223,161,818, 3.1 per cent above June, 
1936’s $216,486,249, but 18.4 per cent under 
June 1930’s $273,311,427. Passenger reve- 
nues of the 93 roads, in June totaled $32, 
246,775, compared with $29,040,266 in June, 
1936, and $56,740,757 in June, 1930—11 per 
cent above the former, but 43.2 per cent 
below the latter. 


Blue Ridge Excursions 


The Pennsylvania and the Western 
Maryland operated jointly, on Sunday, July 
18, a 350-mile trip which afforded opportu- 
nity to camera and travel enthusiasts of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to enjoy the scenery of 
the South Mountain range of the Mary- 
land portion of the Blue Ridge mountains. 
With departure from Philadelphia in the 
morning, the Pennsylvania carried the train 
to Baltimore, Md.; then, in the custody of 
the Western Maryland, it was hauled 
through the heart of Maryland to Pen 
Mar in the Blue Ridges, where a two- 
hour stopover was provided. The return 
journey was made via the York, Pa, 
branch of the road, passing through Get- 
tyshurg, Pa., and its famous battlefield. 
Proceeding across the Susquehanna river 
to Columbia, the train was returned to the 
original carrier and hauled via Lancaster 
and the main line back to Philadelphia. 


Indian Train Crash Kills 107 


Standing as one of history’s greatest 
railway disasters, derailment of the Delhi- 
Calcutta express of the East Indian rail- 
way system, on July 17, upon a high em- 
bankment at a point about 15 miles from 
Patna, caused the death of at least 107 
persons, according to press reports. Off- 
cial government releases place the number 
of fatalities at 80, while a British news 
agency estimates that up to 300 met death 
in the accident. 

The locomotive and seven inferior class 
coaches plunged down a steep embank- 
ment after the engine left the rails, for 4 
reason as yet not ascertained. The two 
rear first-class coaches, carrying Euro- 
peans, remained intact on the roadbed. Of- 
ficers of the system are investigating the 
possibility of tampering of the track fas- 
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The Tendo 


MODERN RAILROADING 


Modern train operation requires locomo- 
tives having high capacity at speed, high 
starting capacity, and, for track safety, 
minimum weight on driving axles with low 
dynamic augment. 

A reduction in driving wheel weights in- 
evitably results in lower starting power. 
Higher train speeds necessarily require high 


power at operating speeds. 

By incorporating the Booster in the orig- 
inal design to provide the needed starting 
power, capacity at high speed can be 


obtained with minimum driving axle load. 
Such locomotives meet all the require- 
ments of modern train operation. 


Franklin parts fit—in applying them there is no labor cost for fitting. They are built to original 
dimensions of carefully selected materials—they avoid road failures and excessive maintenance. 
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tenings, as several attempts to wreck trains 
on this route have been reported recently. 


Fall River Boats Halt 


Precipitated by a strike of crews called 
last week by the National Maritime Union, 
operation. of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford’s subsidiary steamboat line 
between New York and Fall River, Mass., 
via Long Island Sound, was temporarily 
suspended on July 18. The two boats of 
the line, the “Commonwealth” and _ the 
“Priscilla,” have been tied up, one at Fall 
River and the other at Newport, R. L, 
awaiting further developments in the labor 
controversy. Operated by the New Eng- 
land Stean:ship Company, the road’s water 
transport subsidiary, the “Fall River line” 
has been a familiar service to New York- 
ers and southern New Englanders since 
its establishment in 1847, and this suspen- 
sion constitutes the first break in the sched- 
uled sailings of the line in its 90-year 
history. 

The Fall River boat train service inau- 
gurated by the Old Colony (now leased 
by the New Haven) to effect a complete 
New York-Boston travel route also cele- 
brated its 90th anniversary on May 19, 
and is held by railroad historians to be 
the oldest regularly scheduled train run 
in the world. 


Santa Fe’s Train-Connection 
Services at San Francisco 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s 
proposed train-connection motor coach 
service between its new off-track passen- 
ger station in the retail district of San 
Francisco, Calif., and its Emeryville (Oak- 
land) railhead station, via the new San 
Francisco-Oakland bridge, is part of rail 
terminal services subject to Part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, according to a 
proposed report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Examiner W. T. 
Croft. The examiner recommends dis- 
missal of Motor Carrier Act applications 
made in connection with the plan as having 
been unnecessarily filed. 

Because the railroad was uncertain as 
to procedure, alternative applications were 
filed by itself and its subsidiary—the Santa 
Fe Transportation Company—which is to 
perform the proposed service. These ap- 
plications contended, however, that the ar- 
rangement constituted a rail terminal serv- 
ice, and the examiner finds that contention 
to be sound. He calls the proposed opera- 
tion “not essentially different” than that 
between St. Louis and East St. Louis, or 
the train-connection services of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at New York. 


British “Coronation” Trains Perform 
Well on First Runs 


On their first regularly scheduled runs 
on July 5, the new streamlined “Corona- 
tion” of the London & North Eastern and 
the “Coronation Scot” of the London, 
Midland & Scottish, both of Great Britain, 
the former operating between London and 
Edinburgh and the latter between London 
and Glasgow, averaged 65.5 m.p.h. and 61.8 
m.p.h., respectively, according to a recent 
issue of the Railway Gazette (London). 
Consisting of 9 cars and hauled by the 
Pacific type “Commonwealth of Australia,” 
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the London & North Eastern train aver- 
aged 77.8 m.p.h. for the 160 miles between 
Potter’s Bar and Brayton junction and 
succeeded in keeping above 77 m.p.h. on 
several long 0.5 per cent grades between 
London and York. The L.M.S. train 
of 9 cars hauled by the Pacific type 
“Coronation” locomotive also maintained 
high speed on grades in the Carlisle-Glas- 
gow sector, averaging 49 m.p.h. on the 1.4 
per cent grade extending for 10 miles be- 
tween Beattock station and Beattock sum- 
mit. 

In a test run on June 30, the “Corona- 
tion” train reached a maximum speed of 
109 m.p.h., while, on the previous day, the 
“Coronation Scot” attained 113 m.p.h. 


Live Stock Loading Charges at 
Chicago 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found not justified a proposed Chicago 
Great Western tariff in which the Union 
Stock Yards & Transit Company of Chi- 
cago was named as a participating carrier 
in joint carload rates on live stock to and 
from Chicago. The report, which was 
written by Commissioner Splawn, also 
finds that the separate publication of 
charges for unloading and loading live 
stock in the U. S. & T. Co. tariffs is in 
the public interest. 

It is stated that the proposed tariff was 
the first in which the Yards Company was 
named as a participating carrier, and the 
effect of the arrangement would be that 
the C. G. W. would “pay to the Yards 
Company $3 per car more than the Yards 
Company now receives from it and from 
other trunk lines for the performance of 
services which are said by respondents’ 
witness to be identical.” The rates paid 
by shippers would not be changed. Com- 
missioner Splawn reviewed the history of 
the Yard Company’s charges since 1913 
and called the suspended tariff a device 
whereby that company “hopes to obtain 
from the trunk lines charges for services 
which have not been proved to be trans- 
portation services.” 


Georgia Denies Seaboard Truck 
Rights 

Announcing a definite policy of with- 

holding from the railroads the right to 


operate motor trucks on routes parallel to ' 


their lines, the Georgia Public Service 
Commission has issued an order denying 
petitions of the Seaboard Air Line to in- 
stitute motor freight service, at rail rates, 
parallel with its lines between Atlanta and 
Comer, Cordele and Ocilla, and Vidalia 
and Pembroke, and providing facilities in- 
terchangeable with those of existing local 
rail services. In announcing its decision, 
the commission reported that i¢ considered 
it advisable to keep road and railway trans- 
port “competitive rather than unified.” 
The applications of the Seaboard em- 
bodied proposals identical with those pre- 
sented several weeks ago before joint 
boards acting under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Raleigh, N. C., and 
Columbia, S. C., in behalf of contemplated 
truck lines in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, which cases were dis- 


cussed in the Railway Age of July 10, 


page 49. The plan of the road, as then 
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presented, provided for loading and <is- 
charge of the truck cargoes at exist: 
rail stations exclusively and line haul 
l.c.l. freight on routes parallel with ‘he 
rail right-of-way for the express purp. se 
of relieving local freight trains of tis 
task. 

The adverse decision of the Georzia 
Commission is considered by some to be 
diametrically opposed to the state Motor 
Common Carriers’ Act of 1931, section 15, 
which specifically authorizes rail carriers 
to operate motor vehicles for hire upon 
the highways upon obtaining qualifying 
certificates from the commission, and like- 
wise is felt to be contrary to dicta of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pointing 
out the desirability of truck service by the 
railroads for co-ordination purposes. 

Permission has already been granted to 
the Seaboard by the state commission at 
a previous hearing for operation of line 
haul trucks between Lyons and Rhine, but 
in the decision denying the new petitions, 
the regulatory body made it clear that such 
permission had been granted only tempo- 
rarily and upon a “strictly experimental” 
basis. 

It was part of the railroad’s plan to 
file application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to per- 
form an interstate business on the truck 
routes described above, subsequent to fa- 
vorable action by the Georgia commission. 


if 


No Demurrage on Grain in Canada 


Canada’s grain trade remains exempt 
from demurrage charges at terminal ele- 
vators. In a judgment handed down at 
Ottawa this week the Board of Railway 
Commissioners declined a proposal of the 
railway companies that demurrage charges 
be assessed where unloading of grain is 
delayed. 

Other kinds of freight pay demurrage 
if cars remain at their destination more 
than 48 hours before being unloaded and 
returned to the railway. The charge has 
never been applied to grain, however, and 
the board found the railways had not made 
out a case for changing the rule. 

Evidence was heard by the board at 
Vancouver, Port Arthur and Winnipeg, 
and final argument was heard last week. 

Due to demand for cars for heavy mer- 
chandise loading in the East, reduction in 
rolling stock in recent years and other 
factors, the railways found themselves 
with a shortage of cars in western Canada 
and argued demurrage was necessary to 
keep cars moving. They contended in 
many cases cars were actually being used 
for storage purposes. 

The board held, however, that Canada’s 
grain movement was in a unique position. 
The grain was picked up at: about 3,000 
points in western Canada, and distances 
from terminal elevators varied greatly. 
The board’s opinion was that cars could 
be more expeditiously unloaded if there 
were closer co-operation between the rail- 
ways and the elevators. : 

Attorneys for the elevator and grain 
companies declared their clients had no 
control over the time involved in unloading 
and accordingly they should not be | nal- 
ized. The number of ships availab'e at 
the head of the lakes, the volume o/ the 
grain movement and the ‘amount of e!eva- 
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NO. 24 OFZA SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





ARCH OF HADRIAN AT ATHENS 


The Arch of Hadrian commemorates the Sonenilietibn by 
Hadrian of the suburb beyond it in the East. It 
stands east of the Acropolis and near the temple of 
Olympian Zeus. This arch is 44 feet broad and 59 feet 
high. The archway is 20 feet wide. Detached Corin- 
thian columns were originally on either side. Above 
the arch are three rectangular openings, the middle 


one of which is surmounted by a pediment. » » » 


HARBISON-WALKER 
RIE FRACTORIES CO. 


Re‘ractory Specialists 





The Security Sectional Arch in the locomotive firebox 
is essential for economical combustion regardless of the 
type of locomotive or class of service. Its develop- 
ment has paralleled the development of the modern 
locomotive and the Security Arch has had a major 
influence in modern design of the large firebox. 

* ok * 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists  ~» » » 








tor space at any given time all were fac- 
tors in the situation. Counsel for the 
wheat pools opposed demurrage on the 
ground the charges would eventually be 
passed on to the farmers and affect their 
return on the product. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight car loading for the week 
ended July 10, which included the July 4 
holiday, totaled 682,205 cars, a decrease of 
123,963 cars or 15.4 per cent below the 
preceding week and 42,072 cars under the 
corresponding week of 1936. It was, how- 
ever, 116,703 cars above the corresponding 
1935 week, which as was the case last 
year also, did not include the holiday. All 
commodity classifications showed decreases 
as compared with the preceding week but 
loadings of forest products, ore and coke 
were above the corresponding week last 
year; and all save merchandise l.c.l. and 
live stock were above 1935. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads, fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 10 











Districts 1937 1936 1935 
Masterm ...ccces $33,856 148,974 121,627 
Allegheny ...... 134,959 142,362 103,085 
Pocahontas ..... 44,295 47 ,907 36,031 
Southern ....0.. 88,343 93,542 79,406 
Northwestern ... 117,918 119,223 86,519 
Central Western. 109,999 113,175 90,751 
Southwestern ... 53,833 59,094 48,083 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 281,750 291,492 225,353 
Total All Roads. 682,205 724,277 565,502 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain 
Products ..... 47,201 59,501 29,281 
Live Stock ..... 10,121 14,626 11,047 
| eee 97,352 104,109 75,390 
OE 9,906 9,11 4,477 
Forest Products. 32,899 31,020 26,715 
. eee 74,571 54,979 34,642 
Merchandise 
L. 4 140,404 163,116 150,728 
Miscellaneous 269,751 287,810 233,222 
cs ere 682,205 724,277 565,502 
Ss eeebenee 806,168 649.703 471.126 
Fume 26 .....<.. 773,733 713,588 616,863 
SS per 756,289 690,667 567,049 
WG Se. vccecens 754,360 686,643 652,111 





Cumulative Total, 
28 Weeks ....20,416,479 17,957,774 16,197,357 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended July 10 totaled 51,821, according to 
the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. For the twenty-seventh week 
last year, which contained a holiday (July 
1), the total was 43,172, and for the pre- 
vious week this year, which also con- 
tained a holiday, the total was 46,131. 


_ on ¢ ars 
ars ec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Pere 90, F987 .cceces 51,821 22,940 
Bake S 1908 oc ccc 46,131 26,312 
yore a ae etdene 49,368 26,280 
war 4, B906 ..ccccs ° 43,172 22,577 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
yay =. errr 1,286,528 754,217 
er @ BESO vcéccces 1,168,998 633,951 
De Be Oe nscevees 1,153,820 599,021 


Red Cross Head Praises Flood 
Relief Work of Railroads 


The assistance rendered by the railroads 
“in the greatest mobilization of relief 
forces in the history of this country” in 
connection with the record floods last win- 
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ter and spring in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys was praised by Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, in a letter just received by J. J. 
Pelley, President of the Association of 
American Railroads. The letter was made 
public on July 20 along with Mr. Pelley’s 
reply. 

The letter from Admiral Grayson fol- 
lows: 


Probably the greatest mobilization of relief 
forces in the history of the country was success- 
fully accomplished during the past winter and 
spring to render aid to stricken communities 
affected by the flood in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys. 

During this disaster, as in all major catas- 
trophes, the railroads rendered conspicuous and 
meritorious service. The prompt. movement of 
rescue units, the transportation of refugees, food, 
clothing, medical and other supplies, the pro- 
viding of box cars and necessary equipment for 
the temporary housing and feeding of affected 
families, and the many other facilities placed at 
the disposal of the relief forces contributed large- 


ly to the success of the emergency relief meas- 


ures. 

In bringing to a conclusion the disaster relief 
operations, I am writing to express to the officials 
of the railroads the deep appreciation of the 
American Red Cross for their generous and 
whole-hearted co-operation in the undertaking. 

Will you please convey this message to the 
members of your Association? 


The reply of Mr. Pelley to Admiral 
Grayson’s letter follows: 


I have, and thank you for, your very kind 
letter of July 14, concerning the services ren- 
dered by the railroads to The American Red 
Cross during the past winter and spring in af- 
fording aid to the stricken communities affected 
by the flood in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 

Disasters of this kind seem to emphasize more 
and more the close parallel in the work carried 
on by the American Red Cross and the railroads. 
Both are organized and ready at all times to cope 
with emergencies of this kind, and both are main- 
tained at a peak of efficiency to meet and deal 
with them when called upon. With the nation 
at large, the railroads deplored the catastrophe 
which occasioned this latest test. In their efforts 
to be of help to the stricken communities it is, 
of course, gratifying to know they were able to 
meet the test and, in co-operation with the Red 
Cross, perform a distinct public service for the 
people in the flooded areas. 

Suffering very heavily themselves in these 
territories, the railroads, with a full realization 
of the importance of efficient transportation to 
enable a speedy return to normal conditions, were 
among the leaders in bringing about a prompt 
rehabilitation of their properties. Unquestionably 
their activities in this direction were a distinct 
encouragement to the people who had suffered 
with them in this dasaster. 

We are grateful, therefore, for your comments 
as to the value of the railroad service rendered, 
and it will be a pleasure to convey your message 
to the members of this Association. 


cr P oitkiiiaaataaiiaeaaiiaaiaiaea ” 
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I.C.C. Opens New 


Haven-Hearing 
(Continued from page 119) 


clining tendency in the relationship which 
the production of New England industry 
bears to the total for the country. This 
is attributed to the wide diversity of in- 
dustry and the predominance of constimer 
industries in New England, with the result 
that the region did not suffer as much 
from the sharp decline of heavy industry 
during the depression as did some other 
regions. 

In forecasting the operating revenues, 
Mr. Wall and his associates took into con- 
sideration three major factors. These 
were the probable level of general busi- 
ness to be expected and the effect the level 
of business will have on the future traffic 
of the New Haven; the extent of the New 
Haven’s participation in the total traffic 
available, and the economics of the indi- 
vidual freight commodities—that is, the 
underlying trends affecting the use of each 
commodity and its transportation. 

Mr. Carmichael, the New Haven’s comp- 
troller, discussed the road’s plans for more 
economical operation. He said that stud- 
ies were being made covering the possible 
abandonment of many stations and 222 
miles of road and the scrapping of equip- 
ment now used on these sections. He esti- 
mated that the cost of new equipment 
which would be needed during the next 10 
years would be $43,000,000. 

Mr. Dorigan placed in the record an 
analysis of the financial condition of the 
leased and mortgaged lines of the New 
Haven. His exhibit showed that the Old 
Colony as a separate road would show a 
deficit of $2,020,934 below its fixed charges 
applying the forecasting formula to ac- 
tual results for the period from June to 
November, 1936, Mr. Dorigan showed that 
the Old Colony had a net deficit of $2,- 
043,310. 

It was indicated at the hearing that there 
might be two additional plans of reorgani- 
zation filed. Counsel for the stockholders’ 
committee of the Old Colony announced 
that it would have a new plan, and coun- 
sel for an insurance group committee in- 
dicated that it would also have a new 
proposal. 
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Canadian National “Auto-Railers” Ready for Service 
(See Railway Age of May 22, page 890) 
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Economical Evaporative Capacity 


... provided by the ELESCO FEED WATER HEATER 





There is a decided economy in the use of 


evaporative capacity as provided by the Elesco 





feed water heater . . . where the boiler feed 


water is preheated to high temperatures by the 


—_ SF 


heat in part of the exhaust steam. 


: 
2 The use of this supplementary evaporative 
4 —— , 
t capacity increases the steam generating capacity 
0 

of the boiler without increasing the rate of heat 
in 
‘ release in the firebox . . . with a consequent 
d 
a reduction in boiler maintenance. 
es 
-. 
to 
at ‘ ‘ 
. The Elesco feed water heater is of a univers- 
re ally proved design and the one pump is rugged 
i- 
7 and dependable. 











~ SUPERHEATER 


COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 


Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 
MONTREAL 





The “Aeolus” is equipped with an Elesco Feed Water Heater + | ase 


Superheaters « Feed Water Heaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Superheated Steam Pyrometers « American Throttles « Tangential Steam Dryers 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Excrn, Jortrer & EASTERN is inquir- 
ing for seven Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives. 


Tue NEWFOUNDLAND Raitway has or- 
dered one locomotive of the 2-8-2 type 
from the North-British Locomotive Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 12. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Hercutes Powper ComMPANy has 
ordered four tank cars of 6,000 gal. ca- 
pacity, from the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation. 


Tue Uwnitep States Navy DeEpart- 
MENT, BuREAU OF SUPPLIES AND Ac- 
COUNTS, is inquiring for two steel flat 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


WasasH.—Receivers of the Wabash 
have been authorized by the district court 
at St. Louis to purchase springs for 665 
box cars at a cost of $397,594 and make 
general repairs to 293 hopper cars at a 
cost of $209,220. 


Goprrey L. Casot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
reported in the Railway Age of May 8, as 
inquiring for 20 steel covered hopper cars 
has ordered this equipment from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. These cars 
are to have a maximum capacity of 40 
tons and are intended to carry approxi- 
mately 32% tons of granular carbon black. 
There are three compartments in each car 
with separate hopper outlets and the cars 
are completely self-clearing by gravity. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 
six light-weight alloy steel dining cars of 
welded construction and four similar steel 
baggage and mail cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of July 3. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue SouTHERN PACcIFic is inquiring for 
800 tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
Beaumont, Tex. 


WasasH.—Receivers of the Wabash 
have been authorized by the federal dis- 
trict court at St. Louis to purchase 650 
tons of 112-lb. rails at a cost of $325,400, 
replace 90-lb. rails at a cost of $183,200 
and purchase gravel ballast for 71 miles of 
track at various points at a cost of 


$401,600. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tre Norrotk SouTHERN Bus Corpora- 
TION has ordered from the American Car 
& Foundry Motors Company, one motor 
coach, powered with a Hall-Scott engine. 
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Supply Trade 





R. D. Heath has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York sales division of 
the Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Company, New York. Mr. Heath 
has been associated with the company since 
1926. 


J. E. Vaughn, assistant to the vice- 
president, of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Company and its associate, 
the Union Metal Products Company, 
has been transferred from the Chicago 
office to the New York office. 


Clarence D. Hicks, president of the 
R & C Company, St. Louis, Mo., has also 
been elected vice-president of the Union 
Railway Equipment Company, in 
charge of sales in the southern and south- 
western districts. 


Iron & Steel Products, Inc., has 
moved its general offices to its recently ac- 
quired 27-acre plant site at Hegewisch Sta- 
tion, Chicago. The company has opened 
a Pittsburgh office in the Investment 
Building, C. W. McKirdy being in charge. 


H. M. Arrick, who for the last 10 
years has been associated with the Amer- 
ican’ Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, in various railroad sales ca- 
pacities, has been appointed manager of 
the newly created district office of the 
Armco Railroad Sales Company, with 


headquarters in the Ambassador building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Connelly Machinery Company, 
Billings, Mont., has been appointed dis- 
tributor for the Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., for Montana, ex- 
cluding the counties of Garfield, McCone 
and Valley, and for that portion of Wyo- 
ming lying north of and including the 
counties of Teton, Park, Hot Springs, 
Washakie, Johnson, Campbell, Eston and 
Yellowstone Park. 


J. L. Terry, president of the Q & C 
Co., has also been elected treasurer; M. 
Iseldyke, Jr., secretary since 1924, has 
been appointed vice-president. Mr. Isel- 
dyke has been with the company since 
1913; R. R. Martin, who has been with 
the company since 1915, having served in 
the capacity of auditor and assistant treas- 
urer since 1924, has been elected secretary 
and assistant treasurer; all with headquar- 
ters at New York City. 

Lewis Thomas, district sales manager 
of the Q & C Company, Chicago, has been 
promoted to general sales manager with 
headquarters at Chicago. Prior to gradu- 
ating from Lehigh University, Mr. Thomas 
was employed in maintenance and con- 
struction work on the Pennsylvania at 
Newcastle, Pa. Later, he was employed 
by Alexander Potter, consulting engineer 
at New York, to assist in the construc- 
tion of water filtration plants. Later he 
was connected with the Crescent Portland 
Cement Company during the construction 
of its plant and by the Pennsylvania En- 
gineering Works as resident engineer on 
the construction of a Bessemer plant and 
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trackage at Bethlehem, Pa. From /91] 
to 1914 he was engaged in contracting » ork 
at Minneapolis and from 1914 to ‘918 
served as senior civil engineer for the In- 





(c) Moffett 


Lewis Thomas 


terstate Commerce Commission. In the 
latter year he became a sales representa- 
tive of the Dravo-Doyle Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and in 1920 resigned to become 
sales representative of the Q & C Com- 
pany at Chicago. In 1928 he was promoted 
to district sales manager, which position 
he has held until his recent promotion. 


Construction 





Pennsylvania Harrisburg Improve- 
ments to Cost $2,000,000 


The Pennsylvania, in connection with 
the extension of its electrified territory 
for both passenger and freight service 
westward from Paoli, Pa., to Harrisburg, 
will start work at once, at a cost of about 
$2,000,000, on the construction in Harris- 
burg of a new passenger engine terminal, 
a locomotive coaling station and a number 
of associated facilities. In connection with 
the building of the new facilities consid- 
erable track rearrangement will also be 
necessary. 

The new enginehouse will be located 
just west of Harrisburg station, between 
Herr and McClay streets on the east side 
of the main line passenger tracks, and will 
be one of the largest on the Pennsylvania 
system. It will be built of brick and will 
contain 30 stalls, 18 of which will be 140 
ft. in length and 12 of 120 ft. in length. 
A turntable in the center, 125 ft. long, 
will be the largest so far installed by the 
Pennsylvania. Included in the terminal 
facilities will be ash and inspection pits, 
an oil house and storehouse, a completely 
equipped machine shop, 80 ft. by 180 ft, 
and a welfare building for the enginechouse 
and train service employees. 

Much of the present trackage will be 
utilized in revising the yard layout to serve 
the new enginehouse. The present east 
and westbound through freight tracks: will 
be shifted to the extreme eastern side of 
the yards. It is planned to have the entire 
project completed by the close of the 
present year. See item in the Ruilway 
Age of April 24, page 739. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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“st: FORGINGS 


L; will pay you to consider ALCO alloy steel forgings for your existing power. 


Complete and thoroughly modern facilities installed by ALCO for the scientific fabrication 
and heat treatment of high-grade alloy steel forgings enable this company to furnish light-weight, 
alloy steel main rods, side rods, piston rods and numerous other locomotive details of unexcelled 
excellence as to strength, rigidity and serviceability. 


Have you sufficient work of this kind to justify the cost of installing and operating a special alloy 
steel forging and heat-treating department? If these costs seem excessive—and we believe they 
will be—remember ALCO has the finest kind of equipment, as well as a highly competent and 
experienced personnel, for alloy steel forging manufacture. 


We invite you to make use of these facilities. They'll save you money as well as many headaches. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
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Financial 





ASHLEY, Drew & NortTHERN.—Bonds. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $400,000 par value of its first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds; and to sell 
a sufficient amount of such bonds to re- 
pay a $225,000 debt to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and part of a 
$300,000 debt to the Grossett Lumber 
Company. 


Arcuison, Topeka & Santa FE. — 
Abandonment authorization canceled. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
canceled its authorization of June 8, 1936, 
to this road to abandon a 21.37-mi. sec- 
tion of its line from a point near Leaven- 
worth, Kan., to Hawthorne. The Santa 
Fe has advised the commission that it does 
not now intend to abandon the line. 


CarotinA & NorTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This road has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon that section of its line 
between Lenoir, N. C., and Edgemont, 
23.5 mi. 


Cuicaco & North WEsTERN.—Abandon- 
ment. — Examiner Jerome K. Lyle has 
recommended in a proposed report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
trustee of this road be authorized to aban- 
don the 7.7-mi. branch line between Boy- 
er, Iowa, and Deloit. 


GraANp TRUNK WESTERN. — Trackage 
Rights—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to operate over 1.58 mi. of Mich- 
igan Central track in Saginaw, Mich., and 
to use the latter’s passenger station at that 
point. The purpose of the arrangement 
is to avoid rebuilding a G. T. W. bridge 
over the Saginaw river. 


GREAT NorRTHERN.—Abandonment Appli- 
cation Withdrawn—Upon application of 
this road the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has cancelled the certificate of 
October 21, 1935, authorizing the abandon- 
ment of the 20.71-mi. line from Oroville, 
Wash., to Chopaka. 


LenicH & New EncLanv.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume obligation for $250,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates, series 
K, to be sold to E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Inc., the highest of six bidders, at 102.962 
and accrued dividends. The average an- 
nual cost to the road will be about 2.4 
per cent, and the certificates will mature 
in annual installments of $25,000 each on 
July 15 of the years 1938 to 1947, inclu- 
sive, 


LovuIsIANA SOUTHERN. — Reduction of 
Bonded Debt—The receiver for this road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to reduce from 
$1,000,000 to $200,000 the face value of 
its bonded indebtedness. The reduced debt 
would bear 4 per cent interest, which would 
be non-cumulative, as compared with the 
present rate of 6 per cent. The latter, 
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however, has not been paid since 1914, and 
the application says that the road’s balance 
sheet presents a picture which is a handi- 
cap in discussions with interested industries 
of the “permanence of rail transportation 
along our line.” 


Lupincton & NortTHERN.—Stock.—This 
road has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $15,000 of 
capital stock, consisting of 600 shares of 
the par value of $25 per share, to be sold 
to stockholders at par and the proceeds 
applied to capital expenditures. 


Mrinneapotis & St. Louts.—Foreclosure 
Sale-—The Minneapolis & St. Louis was 
offered for sale by a United States master 
in chancery at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
July 16, for the eighteenth time. Since no 
bidders appeared, the sale was continued 
until September 17. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.——The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the trustees of 
this road and the Hartford & Connecticut 
Western to abandon two sections of the 
latter’s line in Hartford County, Conn.— 
the 3.3-mi. section from Tariffville to 
Simsbury, and the 6.8-mi. section from a 
point about one mile west of Simsbury to 
a point near the former High Street Junc- 
tion station in Collinsville. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
— Trustees. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ratified the appointment 
of Walter Kidde and Hudson J. Bord- 
well as trustees of this road, stipulating 
in the case of the latter, who “within the 
past year was an officer conducting oper- 
ations of the Erie Railroad System, in- 
cluding the debtor’s lines,” that he shall 
receive no compensation as an officer or 
employee of the Susquehanna—his only 
compensation from that road to be “that 
allowed to him as trustee by the judge, 
within the maximum limit to be approved 
by the commission as reasonable.” 


NorTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
This road has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission an application for 
a certificate authorizing the abandonment 
of its 5.4-mi. Crocker branch, between 
Crocker, Ore., and Wingate. 


Reaper. — Notes.— This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue, in connection 
with its reorganization, $38,400 of secured 
promissory notes payable to C. S. Sanders. 


Santa Fe NortTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This road has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon the 3.99-mi. section of 
its Bernalillo, N. M.-Deer Creek line be- 
tween M.P.37 and Deer Creek; also the 
operation of the 6.32-mi. Deer Creek- 
Porter line which it uses under lease from 
the New Mexico Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Abandonment.— 
Receivers for this road have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a 23.08-mi. section of 
its Starke-Wannee branch between Ala- 
chua, Fla., and Bell. 


SouTHERN New Jersey.—Acquisition.— 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to acquire and operate 
the 12-mi. line of the abandoned Tuckerton 
extending from Tuckerton, N. J., to a 
connection with the Central of New Jersey 
at Barnegat, together with the 3-mi. branch 
extending from Manahawken to Hilliard, 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Motor Carrier Ac- 
quisition—The Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company, highway affiliate of this road, 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to purchase the 
truck line and equipment operated by Hum- 
boldt Freight Lines, Inc., and A. H. Albee 
between Reno, Nev., and Winnemucca. 


Texas AND Paciric.—Motor Carrier 
Acquisition—The Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Company, highway affiliate of 
this road, has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
purchase the operating rights of the 
Southern Transportation Company between 
Dallas, Tex., and Shreveport, La., and 
between Longview, Tex., and Kilgore. 


WuHarton & NortTHERN.—Abandonment. 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its 1.25-mi. line between Whar- 
ton Junction, N. J., and Wharton. Oper- 
ation of the line, which was originally 
built to serve now-dismantled furnaces of 
the Wharton Steel Company, was discon- 
tinued a year ago. 


Wicuita Farts & SouTHERN. — Bond 
Extension. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Wichita 
Falls & Southern Railway Company to 
extend from January 1, 1938, to January 
1, 1948, the maturity date of $729,000 of 
its first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. 
The same decision permits the Wichita 
Falls & Southern Railroad Company to 
assume liability as guarantor of the bonds 
as extended. 


WitirAMsportT & NortH BrancH.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission for permission to abandon its line. 
The majority stockholders of the road, 
which operates a freight and express serv- 
ice on 44 miles of line between Halls and 
Satterfield, Pa., and owns 2 locomotives, 
claim that revenues have failed to meet 
current operating expenses and that freight 
charges owed to connecting roads cannot 
be met. Shippers located along the road 
have entered protest. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 

July 20 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 53.48 52.80 53.98 
Average price of 20 repre- a 
sentative railway bonds.. 80.71 79.47 80.73 


Dividends Declared 


Erie & Kalamazoo R. R. Co.—$2.50, quarterly, 
payable August 2 to holders of record July 26. 
Louisiana & Missouri.—7 Per Cent Guaranteed 
Preferred, $3.50 semi-annually, payable August 4 
to holders of record July 20. ‘ : 
Louisville & Nashville.—$2.50, irregular, pay- 
able August 25 to holders of record July 28. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis.—Common, 
$4.00, semi-annually; 5 Per Cent Preferred, 
$2.50, semi-annually, both payable August 16 to 
holders of record July 31. . 
Shamokin Valley & Pottsville.—$1.50, semi-an, 
nually, payable August 2 to holders of recot 
July 15. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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ALVES and cylinders on practically all heavy artic- 
ulated locomotives ordered during recent years are 


equipped with wearing parts made from HUNT-SPILLER 
Air Furnace GUN IRON. 


These applications are highly significant. Valves and cyl- 
inders on single expansion articulated locomotives must be 
kept steam tight to prevent waste of power. 


HUNT-SPILLER Azr Furnace GUN IRON Bushings, Bull 
Rings and Duplex Sectional Packing Rings insure steam tight 
operation for maximum periods between renewals. The 
savings in fuel and maintenance pay a big return on the 
investment. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr / \_E.J. Fuller Vice~President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P.@. 


Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Edward L. Gaffney, formerly auditor 
of passenger accounts of the Wabash and 
more recently chief clerk in the auditor’s 
office at St. Louis, Mo., has retired from 
active service. 


E. Z. Mast, assistant general claim 
agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with 
headquarters at Parsons, Kan., has been 


appointed general claim agent with the- 


same headquarters, to succeed A. R. 
Thickitt, who retired on July 1 at the 
age of 77 years. Mr. Thickitt, who is a 
native of Yorkshire, England, has been in 
the service of the Katy for nearly 50 
years, having entered the employ of this 
company in 1888. Starting as a special 
agent, he became successively assistant 
claim agent, claim agent and assistant 
general claim agent before his promotion 
to general claim agent in 1901. 

Mr. Mast was born on April 4, 1876, at 
Melrose, Tex., and attended Sam Houston 
Normal Institute, Huntsville, Tex., later 
studying law at the University of Texas. 





E. Z. Mast 


Previous to entering the service of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas in 1903, he taught 
school for several years, served in the Unit- 
ed States Army (volunteer infantry) during 
the Spanish-American War in 1898 and 
practiced law, becoming county attorney 
of Comal county, Tex. In 1903 he became 
a local attorney for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, and in 1904 he entered the law 
office of district attorneys for the Katy of 
Texas. In the following year Mr. Mast 
was appointed claim agent for the Katy, 
and from 1906 to 1918 he served as chief 
clerk and claim agent. At the end of this 
period he was appointed assistant general 
claim agent, which position he held until 
his recent appointment as general claim 
agent, which was effective on July 1. 


OPERATING 


J. B. S. Mitchell, formerly general 
agent of the Canadian National at New 
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Carlisle, Que., has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent, Cascapedia and Chand- 
ler ‘subdivisions, Campbellton division, At- 
lantic region, with the same headquarters. 


William E. Beckner, who retired on 
July 1 as general manager of the Ohio 
Valley department of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., with headquarters at Cin- 





(c) Bachrach 


William E. Beckner 


cinnati, Ohio, as reported in the July 17 
issue of the Railway Age, has been asso- 
ciated with the express business continu- 
ously for 48 years. He was born at 
La Porte, Ind., and after a high school 
and business college education he entered 
the service of the American Express Com- 
pany in 1889 in a clerical capacity at Chi- 
cago. Subsequently, he was appointed 
chief clerk to the assistant general man- 
ager at the same point and in 1910 he was 
appointed assistant to the manager at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Later in the same year 
Mr. Beckner was sent to Los Angeles, 
Cal., as assistant general agent, where he 
remained for about two years, at the end 
of which period he was appointed assist- 
ant to the vice-president and general man- 
ager at Chicago. In 1918 he was further 
promoted to assistant general manager at 
Chicago and later in the same year, when 
various express companies were consoli- 
dated to form the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, he was appointed general 
manager at Cincinnati, Ohio, which posi- 
tion he retained following the formation of 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., in 1929. 


TRAFFIC 


E. E. Eckert, division freight agent on 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown at Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has been appointed assistant to 
the chief traffic officer, with the same 
headquarters. 


J. C. Bothwell has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Central Vermont at New 
London, Conn., as part of the recently ef- 
fected consolidatior. plan of office forces 
at that point. He formerly served as 
agent at Palmer, Mass. 


C. R. Harmon, traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Western Pacific at 
Pocatello, Ida., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent at Sacramento, Cal., to succeed 
D. C. Wilkins, who has been transferred 
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to Los Angeles. Mr. Wilkins succe-ds 
O. J. McCann, who has been appointed 
perishable representative in the Los \n- 
geles territory. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


M. W. Beach, acting bridge engi cer 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquariers 
at St. Paul, Minn., has been appoiited 
bridge engineer. Mr. Beach succeeds M. 
F. Clements, whose death on June 8 was 
reported in the Railway Age of June i 


L. H. Laffoley, assistant engineer in 
the building department of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., has been promoted to assistant en- 
gineer of buildings, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding N. B. Reardon, 
whose promotion to engineer of buildings 
was announced in the Railway Age of 


July 3. 


MECHANICAL 


J. M. Nicholson, master mechanic on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed acting mechanical 
superintendent of the Western Mechanical 
district of the Eastern lines, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kan., replacing I. C. 
Hicks, who has been granted a leave of 
absence because of ill health. 


OBITUARY 


T. L. MacDonald, retired freight traf- 
fic manager, Central region of the Canadian 
National, died recently at his home in 
Digby, N. S. Born in 1871, he entered 
railway service in the mechanical depart- 
ment in 1887, transferring three years later 
to the traffic department, where he re- 
mained until retirement. Working up 
through various clerical positions, Mr. 
MacDonald was appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Montreal, Que., and 
in 1923 became assistant freight traffic 
manager at Toronto, Ont., with jurisdic- 
tion throughout that province. In 1925 
came his final promotion to that of freight 
traffic manager of the Central region, with 
headquarters at Montreal, from which 
position he retired in August, 1932. 


Willard O. Dilley, superintendent of 
the Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, 
Ky., died on July 18. Mr. Dilley was born 
on December 7, 1869, at Macksburg, Ohio, 
and entered railway service in 1886 as a 
telegraph operator on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. During the following eight years 
Mr. Dilley served in various capacities 
with the Baltimore & Ohio and other com- 
panies. At the end of this period he en- 
tered the service of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, serving as an operator, extra agent, 
agent and yardmaster at various points 
until 1907, when he was appointed master 
of trains. Ten years later he was ap- 
pointed inspector of transportation and im 
1918, he was promoted to superintendent 
of the Louisville Terminal. Two years 
later Mr. Dilley was made assistant di- 
vision superintendent, and in 1922, he was 
further advanced to division superintend- 
ent at Louisville, holding this position until 
his death. 





